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After reviewing the importance of understanding . 
tracking in terms of academic achievement and educational inequality, 
this paper descrii;>es-' a study that explored the day to day educational 
experiences of students in tracked classes and in heterogeneously 
grouped classes. The investigation focused on curricular content, 
instructional practices* and social interactions at different tr%ck 
levels in secondary school English and language arts classrooms. In 
the paper, the theoretical basis of the study is discussed, sampling 
and. data collection procedures are described, and the study<s rasults 
are presented in detail. Son's of the findings include: (1) 
conspicuous differences exist m the quantity of learning time 
provided to students at different track levels: (2) in terms of- 
topics of instriction, cognitive levels of skills and learning 
activities, and non-cognitive behaviDrs mentioned by teachers as part 
of instructional content, pronounced differentiation occurred auong 
the tracked classes; (3) teachers of higher track studer.ts vere 
perceived to be more enthusiastic; and clearer in their presentations 
than were lower track teachers; (U) distinct differences cculd be 
seen in the kinds of social relationships and interactions that 
characterize classes at different track levels. These findings are 
Held to be consistent with the views of theorists who articulate the 
cultural reproduction notion of schooling. (Aathor/GC) 
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TRACKING AND INEQUAIJI-Y WITHIN SCHOOLS; 
FINDINGS FROM A STUDY OF SCHOOLING 

• ■ \ '. • 

Tracking — the process of identifying aiVd grouping together 
school chil^dren who -appear to have similar learning aptitudes or academic 

« 

accomplishments for the purpose of providing them a differentiated course 
of instruction — has been an organizational practice in American schools 

r 

during the last seventy yearc . The practice developed in response to both- 
the increased diversity in, student populations foUowing the great influx 
of immigrants in the late nineteenth century and the .institution of 'compul- 
sory education laws which foll6wed soon thereafter. • ' 

Before 1900, secondary school populations were quite similar 
and the function of the public school \;as to provide a copuaon educational 
experience. Throughout the nineteenth century a shared curriculum was 
characteristic of schools. In 1900, only eleven percent of America's 
youth attended high schools, and two- thirds of this group were preparing 
for college (Coleman, 1966). With the movement toward universal" secondary 
education anJ the comprehensive high school, however, secondary ^school 
populaticus became highly divcrc'=> fbpy Inr.reased in size. Trackina 
was viewed as a mechanism to assist .the school in providing effective 
programs for this newly diverse student population. 

At the same time, pressures from elsewhere in society were 
brought to bear on schools urging them to become "business-like" and . 
efficient and to utilize "scientific" approaches to these ends (Callahan, 
1962). The' classifying of students and sorting them into programs based 
on seemingly objective and scientific measures— standardized group tests 



of intcllGctual performaucG— saewud to moat both tha necid for effective 

procrams and for cfficiunt niouhods* As a result > tracking becamo a 

widespread feature of secondary education. 

TI>e Tna;ior theoretical purpofaes of tracking have b9.en to better 

meet the different needs of various groups of students and to luaxinii^ie 

individual learning within the group. The practical aim has been to 

reduce the r<mge individual differences in class groups to simplify 

* the teaching task (NEA; 1968), Widely accepted by educators has been 

the assumption that individual differenr.es can best be served in classes 

« 

where students share similar characteristics. 

The separation of students into tracks has been questioned, 
however, both in recent educational studies of equal opportunity and 
by the courts. Following the Brovm v. Topeka Board of E ducat ion (347 
U.S. 483) decision of 1954 and the court ^s clear co^nmlttment to the 
tenet that public education *Wst be made available to all on equal 
. terms, increased scholarly attention , has focused on sources of educa- 
tional inequality at all levels. Coleman's (196C), Jencks' (1972), and 
Smith's (1972) 'analyses of the Equality of Educational Opportunity data 

t ^ 

make it clear that greater variation in pUpil outcomes exists within 
the sane school than exist between schools. The implication from this 
work is that inequality in American education is far more likely to 
result from the ways the same school treats different children rather 
than from differences between schools. Tracking, perhaps the primary 
vehicle for affording differential educational treatments to students 
within schools, has thus become a major focus of inquiry into the sources 
of educational inequality within schools. 



Despite tho pCiVvasivenoBs of tracking in American education, 
however I and the numerous invuBtigntious of schooling outcomes related 
to it 9 the process and content of tracking has remained relatively un- 
studied. Little is known about the differences in the daily classroom 
life of students in different tracks and how these differences may con- 
tribute to educational i^iequity within schools. 

^ The cumulative results of three lines of research point to the 
importance of a tracking study which focuses on these daily classroom 
processes: 1) studies of the relationship between tracking and academic 
achievement, 2) studies of the relatioi;ship between tracking and student 
outcomes in the affective domain, and 3) studies of the relationship 
between tracking and the racial and socioeconomic separation of students 
within schools. An examination of these* groups of studies, taken to- 
gether, implicates tracking in the failure of schools to provide educational 
equity to students from poor and minority groups. Thus, the proce sses 
which take place in classes at different track levels within schools 
become important in dctlermining whether, and in wb^t ways, different 
groups of students In the ^rhnnls may not be equally served. 

The considerable amount of existing research on the relationship 
between tracking and academic achievement has not demonstrated that this 
type of grouping and, presumably, the differential treatment which accom- 
panies it have led to gains in student achievement. (Excellent recent 
reviews of this literature include the following:: Heathers (1969), Findlc ' 
and Bryan (1970), Espositio (1971), and Perscll (1976). In addition, a . 
number of these and other studies have shown that tracking has had 



negative effects on students in average and lower groups with the moqt 
adverse effects on those students at the bottom levels (see Borg, 1966; 

y 

y 

Findley j^nd Bryani 1970 for excellent reviews of this literature). Ronenbauni 
(1976), for example, studied the effects of tracking on I.Q. scores 
longitudinally and found that test scores of students in low tracks become 
horaogenijted with a lower mean score over time. ^In contrast, students' 
scores in higher tracks became increasingly dif f:erenUiated with a higher 
mean score over time. 

In the area of affective outcomes, Shafer and Olexa (1971) found 
more school misconduct and higher dropout and delinquency rates among 
students in lowet tracks, even with the social class of students held 
constant. Kelly (1975) found track position directly related to self- 
esteem with lower track students scoring lowest on self-esteem measures. 
Heyns (1974) found that, even with ability level and status origins con- 
trolled for, track level was an important determinant of fixature educational 
plans, a finding confirmed by Alexander and MtDill (1976) in a study that 
found that track placement effected differences in iutellectualism and 
academic self -concepts of students as well, (See Findley and Bryan, 1970 
for an extensive review of earlier studies on grouping and affective 
outcomes.) These research findings on the negative relationships between 
tracking and student achievement and affective outcomes take on a special 
significance in view of work that has demonstrated that tracking in schools 
functions to separate students along socioeconomic and racial lines. While 
there is considerable controversy in the literature about the relative 
contribution of ascriptive and achieved characteristics to student classi- 
fication (Rehberg and Rosenthal, 1978) and about the neutrality or objectivity 



of placement criteria, studies have consistently found high correlation» 
•between race and socioeconomic status and track level (Mehl, 1965; Hobson v 
Hanso n, 1967; Heathers, 1969; Shafer and Olexa, 1971; Heyns, 1974; Hosen- 
bauin, 1976; Morgan, 1977 among others). Other studies have found that 
socioeconomic or racial characteristics of students have a considerable 
influence on the track placement decisions made about them. (Alexander 
and Eckland, 1975; Hauser et. al., 1976; Alexander and McDill/ 1976; 
Metz^ 1978.) These findings' implicate tracking in the consideration of 
educational inequity for poor and' minority students, in that children 
from the lowest socioeconomic groups and minorities are usually found in 
classes at the lowest track levels. 

Additionally, when tracking has been considered by the courts, 
in cases involving racially and socioeconomically diverse school settings, 
it has often been found to be a discriminatory denial of equal educational 
opportunity. The Equal Protection clause of the Fourteenth Ammendmeut 
has been the tool in these cases which have adjudicated the constitution- 
ality of tracking. In several school desegregation cases, classifications of 
students based on measures of academic aptitude have been treated as 
"suspect" — those which A) result from congenital and immutable character- 
istics over which one has no control, B) have a stigmatizing effect 
resulting in psychic injury and C) involve a discrete and insular minority, 
a politically dcfensless group which may'need the protection of the court 
against majority supression (Dick, 1974). Based on the assumption that 
academic aptitude is randomly distributed in the population, the courts 
have determined that classifications, purportedly based on thl« neutral 
criterion, which, in fact, allocate facial and socioeconomic groups to 
different classes in disproportionate numbers, can be a denial of equal 



protection and therefore a barrier to equal educational opportunity. 
The ruling in many of these eases has been that tracking or classification 
of students with measures or criteria which rc8u:.'.t in disproportionatn 
racial groupings arc discriminatory and therefore unconstitutional (e.g. 
Hob son V. Ha nsen 269 V Supp, ^lOl, 1969; Moses v . Washi nfttoit Parrlsh School 
Board A09 U.S. 1013, 1972; McNea'l v Ta t e Count y School District 508 
52d 1017, 1975; Re ad v Rhode s /tSS F Supp. 569, 1978; and Larry P. v. Riles, 
3A3 F Supp. 1306, 1972; 9th District Court Slip Opinion, 1979). 

Unile it is clear that students differ in socioeconomic and cultural 
characteristics and in aptitudes which influence their learning, it is 
unlikely that these attributes ^lone account for the measured differences 
in cognitive, affective and I.Q. outcomes associated with them. (Deutch 
and Brown, 196^>j McCandless, 1967, among others). Much of the research 
on tracking and student outcomes has controlled for these background and 
ability factors. In addition, while not dealing with tracking specifically, 

\ 
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Other work has focused on the different effects of various teacher behaviors 
a:id instructional approaches on students with similar characteristics and 
learning needs. Many of the teacher expectation studies have shown differen- 
tial outcomes for students with similar characteristics resulting from 
teacher behaviors modified by differing expectations for thom (see Perscll 

(1976) for a comprehensive review of this literature). Moreover, Morgan 

(1977) , in one of the few studies comparing treatment effects at track 
levelsi found that teachers employing different strategies with students 
at thf same track level achieved considerably different results in student 
outcomes. It seems evident, then, that the impact of tracking itself and 
the resulting differences in the educational experiences of students at 
different track levels are partially responsible for differences in 
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student outcomes. 

The purpose of this stuUy, then, was co explore the day-to-day 
educational experiences of students in classes which are tracked and in 
those classes which are heterogeneously grouped. This investigation 
focused on three major aspects of the classroom experience at different 
track levels in secondary English/language arts classes: curricular 
content, instructional practices, and social relationships and interactions. 
It was expected that, in the examination of the relationships between 
these classroom variables and track level, patterns would emerge indicating 
that: distinct differences exist among classes at various levels and 
between those classes which are heterogeneously and homogeneously grouped. 

In this study, a large number of English classes from a wide- 
variety of schools were examined to provide a comprehensive description 
of classroom differences associated with tracking. To, do this systematically, 
theoretical propositions were used to guide the iormulation of research 
questions andas a base from which to interpret findings. In this way, 
. an understanding of how classes may differ across track levels was provided 
and, in addition, an explanation of how those differences may relate to 
both educational and societal inequality could be made. " 

Recent work of both American and European scholars, (e.g., 
sociologists Michael F.D. Young. Pierre Bourdieu. Jean-Claude Passcron. 
and Basil Bernstein; economic analysts Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis; ' 
and curriculum theorist Michael Apple) provided the theoretical base for 
generating questions and interpreting findings about the relationship 
between tracking and educational inequity within schools. Viewing schools 
as societal structures xvhich reflect the values of the larger society and 
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, . . _ . * .... . . . 

operate in ways ^consistent with the luaintenancci of thct existing social 
order, these theorists examine the form and content of the schooling 
experience in a ^n-traditional way.. They do not accept, the generally 
held assumptions that schools are neutral, meritocratic institutions 
through which individuals from all social, ethnic, and economic groups 
can ma'xiraizG their potential, achieve, economic and social mobility, and in 
doing so fulfill the needs of the larger society. On the contrary, schools 
are seen as biased toward the interests of. the most powerful groups in 
society and structured to maintain the social and economic stratification 
of society with f matures that function to inhibit social and economic 
mobility. Educational attainment is viewed as a reward for conlorraity to 

« 

the values of the dominant social groups, rather than a universalis tic 
reward for merit. Thus, these scholars propose a "reproduction" theory 
of schooling in. which schools, imbued with a. particular set of values and 
embodying particular political and economic interests, reproduce the 
heirarchical social, political, and economic structures of the larger 
society. Furthermore, the school is viewed as operating (contrary to the 
intents .of most educators) as part of the societal dynamic through which 
the inequality in the production, distribution, and control of both economic 
and educational goods is maintained. From this alternative perspective, 
then, inequality in schools is not* seen as resulting from Inefficient 
functioning but as a reflection of the inequality in the structure and 
culture of the larger feocicty. 

By drawing on particular propositions of this theoretical perspective 
questions about tracking in schools were raised regarding its role in this 
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hypotheaizcd reproduction of societal inequality through schoolina. In 
this view, the allocation 6i atudents to dUfereiit tracks, and any differunt 
educational experiences which result, could bo seen, not primarily for 
the purpose of better meeting individual learning needs, but as a means 
of sorting individuals, largely according to their social origins, and 
preparing them with, the know[ledge, values, attitudes, and behaviors . 
appropriate to the-'r future roles in the social and economic order. . 
Thus, an examination of any differences in currlcular content, instructional 
practices, and social relationships and interactions in classroomw within 
different tracks, through the exploration of questions grounded in this 
reproduction theory, provides some illumination of the ways schools may 
fail to provide educational equality for poor and minority students. 

From British sociologist Michael F.D. Young's (1971) disscussion of 
the unequal distribution cf power in society as a consequence of the uneven 
distribution of cultural knowledge among social, economic, and other groups, 
the question of the uneven or unequal distribution of knowledge among groups 
in school arises i Young posits that some groups nave access to more power 
in society because of the different kinds of knowledge made available to 
them and not to others. This unequal distribution of knowledge, directly 
linked to the unequal distribution of power in society, is maintained by 
those already in power with their control of the ways in which institutions 
transmit knowledge. High-status knowledge, as defined by these powerful 
groups, is distributed disproportionitcly to students from privileged 
backgrounds. 

Michael Apple, (1978), American curriculum theorist, builds on 
the work of Young by defining high-status knowledge and its relationship 



to the maintenancq/of .power. Using an economic metaphor > Apple propoBon 
that high-status: knowledge is linked to the reproduction of economic 
inequality in that It is made a scarce commodity whose distribution is 
limited. This scarcity and limited .distribution is the source of Its 
importance in the securing of power in society. ;>ctiools functipn in this 
process to legitimate and distribute to select groups^ these cultural 
resources which are related to unequal economic forms* Apple defines high- 
status knowledge in corporate societies as the^t.ecfhnical knowledge necessary 

•to keep these economies operating at a high"j.evel, . Because the generation 

... 

and preservation of this technical knowledge largely takes place in the 
universities, hlgh-stAtus knowledge in secondary schools i^';>that which 
provides access to the university, 'flius, ^hig^lj^cadewic knowledge becomes 
the scarce commodity with limited distribution in schools which provides 
access to future power in society » , ^ . 

In addition, according to Bourdieu iind Passeron (1977), this high- 

* -■ ■■ ' * 

status knowledge is, used as one of tlie mechanisms which functions to place.. 

and retain students in different social and economic groupings. This 

high-Status academic knowledge reflects the culture of t;he dominant group, 

and the propensity toward high» achievement in schools is based on this 

academic criteria. As a result, high-status knowledge, biased in favor of 

the middle class, serves to allocate students from lower class backgrounds 

to lower status positions, thus reproducing the existing heirarchical 

society. 

In these ways, then, the legitimation and distribution of high- 
status knowledge in the schools serves to reinforce and reproduce the 
Inequities in the larger society. Tliereforc, in this study, the distribu-- 
tion of Gchool knowledge to students in various tracks was examined in two 
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ways. Track levels in schools, reflecting to a great 'extent social, 
'ethnic, and economic groupings in, society, were u^plored to determine 

whether they provided differential access bath to quantities and types 

• * * 

of knowledge and to the type of instructional practices v/hich mliximize 

the learning ^of curriculum content. Therefore, the first objective of 

the study was to explore the following: 

t. 

How is both the quan tity and quali ty of s choo.1 
knowledge distributed to different groups "within 
schools ? 

If there is differen tial distri bution of knowled^ ,e, 
do es it result in the limitin g of t he access to 
. " high-sta t us knowledge to particular groups ? 

.>'..' 

These questions were explored by seeking the following information 
from the collected data: Does the curriculum of classes at various track* 
levels vary in the amount of time spent on instruction as opposed to other 
activities? Does the curriculum of classes at different track levels vary 
in the type of instructional content made available to. students? 

In addition to the amount and type of curricular content available 
to different groups of students, important aspects of the distribution of 
knowledge are the instructional techniques and behaviors employed by 
teachers in, the classroom. In their 1971 review of research on effective 
teaching behaviors and instructional practices, Rosenshine and Furst 
identified five teaching variables which had consistently strong positive- 
correlations with student achieveiftent . Of these five; three were inves- 
tigated in this project: teacher variability in the provision- of learning 
opportunities, including the extent and degree of assistance and the 
variety of activities made available; teacher clarity in the organization 
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of instruction and in explanations and directions; and, teacher enthusiasm 
and Involvement (Uosenshine & Furst, 1971). It was posited that if these 
• three teaching behaviors were differentially distributed between tracks, 

cT J 

it could be conclude^ that inequality in the distribution of school know- 
ledge was a likely result. The second objective of the study, thus was 
to explore the following: 

^}i^3J^^SJj^^±j3?tS}}SLti.2?^'^ll^^±<^iS^s an d teaching 
behavior s distributed to different r, roups" within ^ ' 
schools ? '■ 

' ILlMll J s_ajjt^erent ia of ef fect_ive 

teaching practices.. doe^B^jj;_t^s3iU in the 1 In^l. tin g of 

«^xpos ure to the most ef f ective"ln8tr"ucT ion to ce rtain 
- groups within- school a? - — - - ... ..-._jr.n.,.. 



I 

These questions were explor ^d bv seeking the following Information 
from the collected data. Does teacher variability, including the variety, 
extent, and degree of instructional activities, materials and teacher 
\ assistance vary with the track level of classes? Does the clarity of 
teacher instruction vary with the track level of classes? Does teacher 
enthusiasm vary with the track level of 'classes? 

In their analysis of schools as agents in the reproduction of the 
inequalities in the American economic system, 'samuel Bowles and Uerbert 
. Gintis (1976) focus on the differential socialization of children from 
various social classes. By socializing children" with the values and 
personality characteristics of the class of their origins, Bowles and Gintis 
assert that schools prepare students to meet the demands of the occupations 
they will be expected to assume within the existing class structure. 
This is accomplished through "the close correspondence between the social 
relationships which govern personal interaclion in the work place and the 
social relationships of the educational system" (p. 12), Bowles and Gintis, 
like the other reproduction theorists, do not contend that the educational 
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^yscero operates In this manner as a result o£ the conscious intentions 
o£ teachers and school' administrators, but rather as an effect of the 
close structural similarities in the social organisations of sdiools 
and the workplace. In this view, the social relationships and interactions 
in schools serve to reproduce the consciousness of workers by fragwonting 
students into stratified ^-oups where different capabilities, attitudes, 
and behaviors are rewarded. .These institutional relations serve to re- 
produce "t^e self-concepts, aspirations, and social class identifications 
of individuals to the requirements of the social division of labor" (p. 129) 
'In doing so, the educational system produces from lower class children 
workers who will be subordinate to external control and alienated from 
the institution, but willing to conform to the needs of the workplace. 
Passivity and the absence of close interpersonal relationships are character 
istic in such environments. In contrast,, students destined for upper 

> 

status positions in the economic heirarchy are more likely to experience 
social relationships and interactions wnich promote active involvement, 
affiliation with others, and the. internalization of norms ratjjer than 
coercive control. 

Drawing similar conclusions from his study of educational trans- 
mission in the school, Basil [Bernstein (1975) hypothesized that thc^ basis 
of this transmission is in the structure of social relationships in the 
schools and in the variety of pupil responses to the roles school creates 
both within and between social classes. It is this structure of social 
relationships which controls currlculuni, pedagogy, and evaluation in the 
schools. In Bernstein's view, schools become differentiated as they attempt 
to function instrumentally , to fulfill the needs of society by Impart inj.; 



specific kiWledge and skills to students. ThJtJ can be a divisive iu- 
fluencv2 when children are separated into groups, often reflective of social 
class, to aid the development of specific skills in selected students. 
While a student's level of involvement in school is initially determined 
by the family's understanding and acceptance of its means and ends, this 
involvement is modified and/or enhanced by the social relationships and 
interactions in thi school. It- is likely that in a differentiated (tracked) 
school, a lower class student with Initial low involvement, placed in a 
homogeneous group, will become increasingly uninvolved and alienated from the 
school. This can result, according to Bernstein, from the heirarchical 
structure of relationships characterized by teacher-pupil aikthority rc- 



It seemed likely, then, that classes at different trapk levels 
would be characterized by vastly different social relationships and 
interactions. Low track classes may help to .socialise" students from 
lower groups toward passivity, classroom relationships characterized by 
dominance, coercion, and distance, and alienatiou from the educational 
environment. On the contrary, relationships and interactions in high 
track classes may help to socialize students toward active involvement, 
classroom relationships that are characterized by warmth and concern, 
and affiliation with the learning experience. If these conditions do 
exist, differential socialization in the schools could, in these ways, 
serve to reinforce and reproduce the Inequities in the larger society by 
limiting some students' positive participation in the educational experience. 
As a result, the third objective of the study was to explore the following: 



lationships and an emphasis on reward and punishments. 
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Do student53 In dlf f erej^t within schools particJpatG 

in differen t type^s of .social rel aQonf^hll){rTiT 

classroom s? ^ 

, , ^ . 

If there are systematically different soc ial relations- 
ships in ci assroom sy do these A^^^py^^ncos liuK^^ 
Rrottps of s tudents may be l^Q^^d dif ^^^^ to 

* involveme nt: jind a ff iliation with the 1 earn fiiF experience ? 

Tlicse questions were explored by seeking ansvijcrs to the following 
in- the data. How do .strident- teacher relationships and teacher affect 
vary bctx^een classes at di,ffereni track lev.els? How do student-otudent 
relationships and student affect "ary between classes at various track 
levels? Do the type of learning interactions (active or passive student 
• Involvement) vary^ vlth the track, level of classes? n • " " 



PROCEDURES 

♦ 

Sample and data collected , * * . 

The study was an analysis of daca collected for a current national 
research project, A Study of Schooling in the United States.^ The Study 
of Schooling sample included grades 1 through 12 in schools selected by 
"triples." A triple consisted of a senior high school, a feeder junibr 
high or middle school, and a feeder elementary school. Triples were 
selected to provide a variety of schools with different, combinatjons . of 
the following characteristics; school size, econotnlc level, racial 
composition, Ijcation (urbaa'-suburban'-rural) , and •regionality of the 
country. Thirteen triples were selected. All togeth^r 8,624 parents-, 
1,350 teachers, and 17,r^3 students in 38 elementary and secondary schools 
from seven states located in the Northwest, Southwest, Southeast, and 
Midwest sections of the nation participated in A fcuuy of Schooling. 
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Classes to be etudicjd iw each school were randomly selected and all 
Studeuts within sampled classeu were surveyea. Gcnornlly, the bIzc of 
each sample is large enough to warrant investigation of the data for 

patterns, trends, and relatiorships, 

• * ' 

The data ai?alyzed for this project wtire collected during Spring 
^ and Fall, 1977. On-site structured questionnaire, interview, and obser- 

t 

vation methodologies used for data collection v/ere piloted in a smaller 
study during Fall, 1975, Students, teachers, administrators, and parents 
answered survey questions; teachers and students were observed in class- 
rooms; and teachers were inter -ewed and asked to prepare a. comprehensive 
package of cu^rricuium materi." (topics, skills, textbooks, materials, tests) 
used in their classes. . • 

The project focused, on the analysis of Study of Schooling data 
relating to the English/ language arts classes in the 25 secondary schools 
in the sajjiple. All together, data were collected from 84 senior high 
school and 72 junior high or middle school English/ language arts classes. 
Of these classes, 33 were identified as high achievement level classes, 
47 as average achievement level classes, 30 as low achievement level 
classes, and 46 as classes heterogeneous in achievement level. 

Variable Measures 

Guided by the research questions, the study focused on the explor- 
ation and analysis of a complex set of variables which characterize the 
classroom experience of students in different track levels of secondary 
English/language arts classes. Teacher, student, and observer perceptions 
were included in these explorations and analyses of curriculur conlcnU, 
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instructional practices, and r.ocial ra.lation»hJps and classroom Inter- 



action variables. 

I. Trackin g Variable - track lfevc 3. - a rating of each sampled class by a 
school counselor or. administrator 

Currlcular Con tent Vari ables 

A, Time spent on instruction — \^ 

1. Proportion of observed time spent on instruction, routine tasks, 'x 
behavior, or social activities 

2. Teachers! perception of percentage of class time spent:on 
Instruction, routine, and behavioral activities 

3. Students' perception of the way in which most class time is 
spent (Instruction, routine, and behavioral activities) 

]3. Type of instructional content — 

1. Teacher emphasis on college preparatory or basic literacy 
topics and skills 

2. Teacher emphasis on high or low level cognitive skills 
^ V/TTeacher ' em^^^ ~ 

instructional content 

III. I nstructional Practices Variables 

A. Teacher variability — 

: 1. Teacher willingness to try p. variety of approaches 

2. 'Teacher provision of a variety of learning materials 

3. Student perceptions of the variety of learning materials -used 

4. Teacher provision of a variety of learning activities 

5. Student perceptions of the variety of learning activities 
•engaged in 

B. Teacher clarity — ' . 

1. Student perceptions of the clarity of the organization of. 
instruction 

2. Student perceptions of the clarity of explanations and directions 

C. Teacher enthusiasm — Student perceptions of teacher enthusiasm . 

V, 

IV. Social Relationships and Int eractio n Variables 

A. Teacher-student relationships and teacher affect — 

1. Student perceptions of teacher concern, teacher punitlveness, 
teacher favoritism, and teacher authoritarianism 

2. Observer perceptions of positive and/or negative teacher affect" 
including teacher acknowledgement, encouragement, praise, 
demeaning and punishment 

B. Student-student relationships and student affect — 

1. Student perceptions of peer esteem; classroom dissonancn, 
classroom competitiveness, classroom cliqueness, student apathy 

2. Observer perceptions of positive and/or negative student affect, 
including student refusal to respond, high or low interest level,., 
and general affect 
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C; Type of student Involvement — • 

1. Pfirccmtafses of observed InteractiouG dominated by teachers 
and student n 

2. Proportion of observed divergent to convergent questions 

3. Relative purcentajjes cf observed teacher lecturins and quefttJoninj^ 
At Teacher perception of the f requeue - of active or passive learning 

activities engaged in the classroom t 
5. Student perception of the frequency of/ active or passive learning 
activities engaged in the classroom 

Analys is 

Guided by the research questions, the study focused on the 
exploration and aiialysis of this complex set of variables which characterise 
the classroom experience of students • Teacher, student, and- observer 
perceptions were included in the analyses of curricular content, in- 
structioiia]^ reLationphipa/ciaiisr.oaitt interaction 

variables. The differences between track levels on each variable were . 
examined at the senior high and junior high/middle school, levels separately. 

Tliroughout the reporting of findings in this paper it is important 
to keep in mind the nature of the total sample from which the English 
classes studied were drawn.. Th<i schools in the sample were selected from 
severa^. major regions of the United States and differ in size, economic _ 
status, ethnicity, and location 'in tcnns of urban, 'rural, or suburban. 
No attempt, however, was made to secure a statistically random sample of 
schools. For this- reason,- no definitive conclusions gonerali;2ablc to 
^a larger population .of tracked classes can be drawn from thq sot of findings 
emerging from this study. Rather, insight can be provided from this work 
about projccsses occuring within different track' levels at those schools 
studied. And, #f course, questions can be raised about the implications 
of these findings for schooling on a wider scale. Accordingly, the 
primary statistics reported here are descriptive - measures of central 
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tttniiency, frequency distributions, and intercotrelatlons among variables. 

At sowe points in the discussion, however, iufcrrentlal statistics 
are given - probabilities of correlations and Significance of mean 
differences - to provide some indication of how the differences among 
groups might be interpreted were the sample of classes a statistically 
random one. 

In the computation of Pearson correlations and analysis of variance 
statistics, heterogeneous classes were eliminated from the analyses. 
The major focus of this inquiry was to examine differences between the 

^hree levels of tfa(;Uecl .classes* ...Hfiterogeneoua groups do not represent 

a fourth level of tracking, but rather result from an entirely different • 
approach to grouping students for instruction. So, while characteristics 
of heterogeneous groups are presented throughout this study for comparative 
purpos.es, the analysis of potentially significant relationships and 
differences between groups considers only the three levels of tracked 
classes. Therefore, these analyses include 59 tracked classes at the 
high school level and 43 tracked classes at the junior high middle school. 

The unit of analysis selected for this study is the classroom. 
Many of the variables £ire clea^rly class pieasu*:es (e.g. the proportion of 
observed time spent on instruction and teachers* reports of the variety 
of materials used with a specific class) . Other measures - student 
perceptions of their learning environments, for example - are not so 
easily categorized.. They may be viewed either individually as a measures 
of char^tcristics of perceivers in t-he classroom context or collectively - 
averaged witl\in classes - as measures of systemic properties of classes 
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thoroselvcs. Tecause this inquiry was focused primarily ou featurei of 
classrooms ani sroups, rather than. on the students within them as individuals 
the second approach seemed most appropriate in this case. Thus, the 
average of individual perception» within classes was used as a measure 
of properties of those classrooms. This approach necessitated the 
aggregation of student data ac the class level and the reporting of thc^se 
data in terms of class means. 

The analyses presented in the paper represent only the first look 
at a large body of data. Further analyses will include multivariate 
. /"^^y.^^'' variance of a large number of variables in each of the three 
areas discussed in this paper - curricular content, instructional practices, 
and social relationships in the classroom. The variables presented here 
are only examples of the type of variables to be considered. Additionally, 
data about math classes at the twenty .five secondary schools will be 
'^included in future analyses. - . 

The findings and their interj^retation presented in this paper, 
therefore, should be considered preliminary in the sense that they will 
be augmented^ these further analyses. While the relationship of the 
findings to the cultural reproduction theory of schooling can certainly 
be speculated about at this poiivt, conclusions should be considered 
tentative and subject to refinement at the conclusion of all the planned 
analyses. 



RESULTS . . ' 

Currlcular Conten ' 

.Time on Instruction The rdatlvo amount of claf?a time spent on 
instruction or learning activities was gaufied with data from three different 
sources - teachers, students and observers. Furthermore, additional infor-' 
mation about the time students spent learning English was gained from 
teachers' stated expectations for students' homework time. 

Teachers were asked to Indicate the approximate percentage of 
class time spent on instructional activity. Their responses are listed 
-in Tah-l-e--!-.- • " ~. 



Table I 

t 

Mean Percentage pf Class Time Teachers 
Reported Spent on Instruction by Track 

Track Level 

, ' Junior High ' 

High School Classes Middle School Classes 

M Av . Lo Hetero ' Hi Lo Hetero 

ZlZi.. ■ '« 

» 

At both schooling levels and in all groups of classes, teachers 
reported that the largest percentage of class time is spent on Instruction. 
Within. the senior high level, clear differences in these percentages are 
evident with low, average, and hlgl. track classes spending increasing 
percentages of time oh instruction. At the jun-ior high/middle school 
level, while teachers of high track classes reported spending a larger 
percentage of their time on instruction than do other teachers, the 
difference is not as large as at the senior high school level. Additionally, 
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at the junior hi«h level, 'teachers of average, low, and heterogeneous 

classes reported nearly identXcal pevo.entap,es of time spent In this way. 

Althbugh at both levels the correlations hereon track and teach.ws ' 

perceptions of time on instruction are loW -^-"'.21 (NS) at the high school 

level and .13 (NS) at the junior high the differtuices between the n.eans 

of the groups of high school classes are statistically significant (F prob.<.05). 

Students were asked to. rate the time spent on learning in the 
classroom with their response to the following item: 

♦ 

-In this class, how iHuel\ ti-rae is usually takQU by -tlie following. .3. thtofis? 

Mark the circle under the word "Most" for the thing that takes the most time,. 

Mark the circle under the words "Next Moat" for the thing that takes the 
• next most time . r 

Mark the circle under the word "Least" for the thing that takes the 
least amount of time . ' 

v ' Next. 
/ ■ ■ Least Most ^Most 

(1) Daily routines (passing- out materials, taking attendance, .O Q . . . .Q . 

making announcements) 

(2) Learning ^ 

(3) Getting students to behave • . . .O. . • 

Responses were coded as Most = 3, Next Most = 2, and Least = 1. Mean 
responses to this item, displayed in Table 2, can be interpreted using 

the following ranges: 

Range of Mean Scores Category of Response 

2.50-3.00 Most 
1.50-2.A9 Next Most 

1.00-1.49 heast 
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Table 3 

Observer Perceptions of the Percentage 
: of Interactions in Instruction By Truck 

Track Lt^el 

Junior High/ 

HtRh School Classes Middle School C lasses 

. i)siL li2. Hetero Hi • Av Lo Hetero 

Percentage' of . 

InstrujJtional 77% 71% 67% 77% " 82% 80% 7^% 71% 
Interactions 

Like teachers and students, observers in all groups perceived 
-"^hat-tnost^lass- time is-spent-on-lTiErtructlonT-^ levels, 
the observer data forms similar patterns of differences as well. High 
track classes have larger percentages of ^instructional interactions than 
do low track classes. The percentages in the average tracks fall between 
these tvi70 groups. Heterogeneous classes rank differently at each schooling 
level - sharing the highest percentage of instructional interactions at 

* 

♦ 

the senior high level and hav:f.ng the lowest percentage at the junior high/ 
middle school level ^ While the trends are noticible at both levels, 
correlations between the percentage of instrut»tional interactions and 
track level are low .20 (NS) at the high schools and .15 (N§) among junior 
high school classes. 

Taken together, these data provide a distinct -'mpression. that 
more time is spent on instruction, relative to time spent in on routines, ' 
behavior, or in social activities, in high than in low track classes at 
both schooling levels. Although the differences in quantity of classroom 
instruction time do not seem to be terribly large, the same pattern of 

r 

differences appears in the data from all three sources. 



Teachers alao reported their expcctal: ions for the amount of ti'm^ 
students should spend »on homework, 'isachers wer« given five response, 
options to this question which were coded in the following way: none « 1> 
about half an hour » 2^ about one hour » 3, about 2 hours » 4, and more 
than two^hours =.5. Mean scores lor groups of classes , included in Table A, 
can be interpreted in terms of tlie following ranges: . 

Ranse of Mean Scores ^ Time on Iloinework 

4,50 - 5.00 more tha^i two hours: 

3.50-4.49 about two hours 

2.50 - 3.49 ~ ' ' ' ^^about ohe hour* 

1.50-^2.49 about half an hour . 

1.00 - 1.49 none 



Table 4 ' 

Teachers' Expectation .for Homework 

Time By Track - ■ 

track Level 

Junior High/ 

Uigh School Classes ' Middle School Classes 

Hi Av Lo Hetero Hi Av Lo Hetero 



Homework 
Time 



2.61 2.31 1,33 2.05 2.36 .2.31 1.63 1.67 



Wiile clear-cut differences are found in teachers' homework time expectations 
for students in different track levels at both the senior and junior 
highs, this differentiation is lairger among hip,h school classes. At 
the. senior high level the mean homework expectations for high trnck 
classes fall into the "'about an hour" range, while the low track score is 
in the ''none" category. Heterogeneous groups and the average track are 
expected, on the average, to spend about a half an hour on homework. In 
contrast, all groups at the junior high/middle school level are expected, 
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' • . ■ % ' 

r • ~ ' - * ' ■ 

on the .avc^raice) to spend about a half hour on hoiuework. Even so, con^ 

"Slderable differences exist between- groups of class^es at- this -level, with 

the same pattArn of re^^ponscs oecurrlng here as among senior high classes ^ 
The highest teacher expectations were for high track classes, the lox^rest 
for low tracit classes, with expectations for average track and hetero- 
gnneous classes between those for high and low tracks. At both levels 
correlations are moderate, .48 Cp ^ .001) ^among high school classes and , 
.47 (p ^ .001) among junior high classes. 

^ ' For two kinds of learning time, then, unmistakable differences 

* I 

occur among classes within schools. Not only did the low track classes 
have less instructional . time in their English classes, the teachers of 
these classes had lower expectations for the time students should spend 
on homework. It seems clear that there existed, among the sample of classes 
consplcious differences in the quantity of learning time provided to 
students at different track levels. This differentiation appears to be 
somewhat more pronounced at the senior high than at the junior high/ 
middle school level. 
Content Of Instruction 

The type of instructional content presented by teachers in the 

English/language arts classes in the sample, was asisessed with data from 

P 

two sources. The topics and skills lists submitted by teachers as a, part 
of the curriculum materials task and teachers* answers to the following 
interview question - "If you had^ to rank order them from most important 
on down, what are the five most critical things you want the students in 

your period/^rade class (subject: ) to learn 

this year? By learn, w6 mean everything that the student should h^ave 
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upon ledvlng t\\o class that (s)he dlda't upon cnt(:iring. (List no more, than 
five.)" - provided these data. 

Three aspects of the content of instruction were selected for 
analysis: (a) the topics of instruction listed, (b) the cognitive levels 
of skills and learning activities identified, and (,c) the non-cognitive' 
behaviors listed or mentioned by teachers as content of instruction. 
These three areas were approached in the analysis by classifying each 
teacher's response in each area on a continuum between two distinct types 
of classes, ^ * 

Topics of Instruction - In the area of the topics of instruction 
presented, it was expected that the lists of topics mentioned by teachers 
would range from a "pure" college preparatory type — consisting only of 
topics which have traditionally been used in this context — to a "pure" 
basic literacy or life orientation type — consisting solely of topics 
related to functional literacy and dally life experiences. These two 
ideal types were conceptualized as being comprised of the following kinds 
of instructional topics: . " • 

college preparatory type 

a) standard works of literature - (either classic or modern) - historical 

survey, study of genres, study of literary elements 

b) expository writing (essays, themes, research writing), writing in 

particular styles or genres 
c.) grammar analysis - concepts beyond the simple sentence 

d) skills required for SAT exams - advanced vocabulary and comprehension 

e) language study - historical analysis, semantics, linguistics as content 

basic literacy or life skills type 

a) reading skills - use of workbooks, reading texts, adolescent literature 

b) basic writing skills - simple narrative writing, writing a complete. sentence 

c) work or life related literacy skills - filling out forms, interviewing, etc. 

d) language mechanics and standard usage emphasis 

e) listening skills 
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With these two ideal types representing thc-i eKtrcntcs, each teacher's 

listing of instructional content was rated using the following scale: 

5 - only col lege prep topics mentioned 

. 4 - college prep topics dominate 
3 - equal emphasis on college prep and basic literacy or life orientation 
topics 

2 - basic literacy or life orientation topics dominate 

1 - only basic literacy or life orientation topics mentioned 

Although the ratingn ,represeht discrete points on a scale, mean 

scores form a continuum; their values can be interpreted in terms of the 

^following ranges. 

Ranges of Mean Scores Type of Material ' 



A. 50 - 


5.00 


on.ly coilego prep topics mentioned 


A. 00 - 


A.A9 


college prep topics dowlnate--tends 




f 


Coward only college prep 


3.50 - 


3.99 


college prep topics dominate-- tends 
toward equal emphasis 


3.00 - 


3.A9 


equal emphasis-- tends toward college prep 


2.50 - 


2.99 


equal emphasis — tends toward basic literacy 


2.00 - 


2. 49 


basic literacy dominates— tends toward 
equal emphasis 


1.50 - 


1.99 


basic literacy topics dominate— tends 






toward only basic literacy 


1.00 - 


1.49 


only basic literacy topics mentioned 



The overall means and standard deviations presented in Table 5 
show both the central tendency and variability among classes at the two 
levels of schooling. 

Table 5 

Mean Ratings of Instructional Topics 

Jr. High/ 

High School Classe s Middle School Classes 

X 3.33 2.A2 

SD 1.20 1.12 

N 81 71 
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The ovurall lueans for classes, at both levels fall into the "equal emphasis 
ou both college preparatory and basic literacy topics range.'' However, 
the mean at the high school tends toward a college preparatory emphasis 
and at the junior high/middle schools tends toward a basic lit:eracy focus. . 
The variation among classes, at both levels is similar — a standard deviation 
of 1.20 for the high school classefv and 1.12 for the junior high/middle 
school classes. 

Wlien classes are grouped by track level an interesting distribu- 
tion of ratings of topics presented results. Tables 6 and 7 contain the 
distribution and mean ratings by track level at the senior high and junior 
high levels. ^ 

Tabic 6 

Distribution of Ratings and Mean Ratings of Instructional Topics 
by Track Level n High School Classes 

Track Level 



flating 
j of 
Instructional 
'I'opics 





Hi 


Av 


Lo 


Hetero 


Total 


5 


(7) 


(5) 




(2) 


(14) 




Al% 


16% 




9% 


17% 


4 


(8) 


(11) 


(1) 


. (5) 


(25) 




m 


35% 


9% 


23% 


31% 


3 


(2) 


(9) 


(2) 


(12) 


(25) 




12% 


29% 


18% 


55% 


31% 


2 




(4) 


(3) 


(1) 


(8) 






13% 


27% 


5% 


10% 


1 




(2) 


(5) 


(2) 


(9) 






6% 


45% 


9% 


11% 


Total 


(17) 


(31) 


(11) 


(22) 


(81) 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




X 4.29 


X 3.42 


X 1.90 


X 3.18 


X 3.33 




SD .69 


WXi 1,12 


SD 1.0^ 


SD 1.00 


SD 1.20 
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. . Table 7 

Distribution of Ratings flnd_Mean UaUjisy gf Instructional .TogicB 
"by Track Level in Junloi' lligh/Middie" Sc¥ooi Ciasseis '~ 

Track Level 



• 




^ Hi 


Av 


Lo 


Uetero 




Total ' 




5 


(1) 


(0.0) 


(0.0) 












6% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 




1% 


Hating 


A 


(7) 


(3) 


(0.0) 


(3) 




(13) 


of 






19% 


0.0% 


1A% 




18% 


Ins t* I'll p 1 1 onAl 
















Topics 


3 


(5) 


(7) 


(0.0) 


(8) 




(20) 






31% 


4A% 


0.0% 


38% 




29% 




2 


(1) 


(3) 


(5) 


(9) 




(18) 






6% 


' 19% 


28% 


43% 




25% 




1 


(2) 


(3) 


(13) 


<1) 




(19) 






13% 


19% 


72% 


5% 




27% 




Total 


.(16) 


(16) 


(18) 


(21) 




(71) 






100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




100% 






X 3.25 


X 2.63 


X 1.28 


X 2.62 


X 2.42 






SD H3 


1.02 


.46 


.80 


SD 1.12 



It is clear from th^se tables that differences exist among track 
levels in the type of instructional topics included as clasj^ content. 
At the senior high school level none of the high classes were dominated 
by basic literacy or life orientation topics and only 12 percent gave an 
emphasis to these topics e^qual to that of college preparatory topics. 
In the average track classes -the distribution Is similar to that of the 
total group of high school classes with 77 percent of them including both 
types of topics — a slightly greater percentage than for the total sample. 



The disti:;lbiJt-,lou for low track clussso.s de skcvi;«il in direction of basic 

o 

literacy topics. Only onu low claas (9 percent of the sample) revealed 

" a iciear"clupliaeii^ on preparatory toi^ics, while in 72 percent of these 

I 

classc!3 basic literacy topics either dominated the teachers lists, or Were 
the only topicB mentioned • The heterogeueously grouped classes for the most 
part (83 percent) included both typus of topics with the majority of classes 
(55 percent) giving them equal emphasis. The mean ratings of the classes 
at different track levels reflect these differences. 

If we look' at the differences in me§n ratings among those classes 
which are tracked (excluding the heterogeneous groups) we see that classes 
at different track levels are significantly different in, .the type .of „ 
.instructional materials presented (F prob. ^ .001) with high track classes 
emphasizing college preparatory topics and low track classes dominated by 
basic literacy or life oriented topics. Average classes appear to give 
both types an equal emphasis. The correlation between track and rating 
is high and, positive (r = .63, p^:.O0i.) at this level. 

Similar patterns are evident at the junior high/middle school 
level although at each track level and in heterogeneous groups there is 
a greater emphasis on basic literacy topics than in the corresponding 
track at the high school level. mvLle none of the high track classes at 
the high school level emphasized basic literacy topics 19 percent of these 
classes at the junior high/middle school level emphasized these topics. 
S.'.milarly, a higher percentage of average and low track classes emphasized 
basic literacy topics at this level. In fact, among junior high/middle 
school classes, the teachers' lists from all low track classes were dominated 
by or only mentioned those topics. Similar to high school heterogeneous 



cXaesos, non-trackod claftBcs ut.the junior hi&U/widdle uchool Itwel toudeU' 
' to' include both types of topics (95 percent). While thu largest percentage 
■"q l^~^^^'^r^~j^Qyg "cia S8 cs a t UiT'hich~s"chooIs "gave 156 1 h "types of top ic s 7 
equal emphasis (55 percent), the largest percentage at the junior highs 
were dtwinatcd by basic literacy topics (A3 percent). Again, as with the 

> 

high school classes, the mean ratings of the classes at different track 
levels reflect these differences. 

. As with the high school level the differences between the classes 
at the three track levels are significant (F prob. <C .001). While the 
high' track classes, on the average, gave the two types of topics equal 
emphasis but tendtd toward a college preparatory eaiuljasis and the average > 
track classes gave the two types of topics equal emphasis but tended toward 
a basic literacy emphasis, teachers of low track classes on the average 
only listed basic literacy or life oriented topics. Again, at this level, 
the correlation between rating of instructional topics and track level is 
high and positive (1; « .75, p^ .001). 

Co Rnitive Level of Skills and Instructional Activities - Similar 
analyses were conducted regarding the cognitive levels of the skills and 
learning activities listed by teachers. In this area classes were expected 
to fall on a continuum between a type which would consist entirely of in.-» 
s traction requiring only low level cognitive processes' and a type in which 
higher level cognitive skills were required for most or all learning activiti 
These two ideal types were conceptualized as follows: 

cognitive levej-s approached — emphasis on higher or lower level skills 

hif; her level ty pe 
evaluation — judgn)ent tiiaking 

criticisms-interpretation (symbolism, etc.) — drawing inferences 
appreciation 

generalization — synthesis 
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luwcr level fypct ' 

rote learning — Icuowledge acquisition 
comprehension 



■ ■ . ■ 

Application skills wore considered tq be at an intcrmedittte level and not • 

exclusive to cithe^ of those "ideal" types. With these two tyi^es repre- 

/ 

sentlng the cKtremes, each teacher's responses were rated on the following 
scale: 

COGNI TIVE L EVELS A PPROACHED 

5 - clear emphasis on higher level skills ' ' 

4 - frequent mention of higher level skills 

3 - higher levol skills seldom appear 

2 - rote learning/comprehe.nsion/application liated 

1 - only rote learning/comprehension mentioned 

Again, while the ratings represent discrete points on a scale, 

mean ratings can'be interpreted ir terms of the rollowing raages. 

Ranges of Mean Scores Cognitive Levels 

clear emphasis on higher level skills 
frequent mention of higher level skills - 
tends toward a clear emphasis 
frequent mention of higher level skills 
higher' level skills seldom mentioned 
rote learning/coifiprehenidir/application 
rote learning/comprehension/application 
i tends toward rote learning and 

comprehension only 

only rote l.earning and comprehension 

'The overall means and standard deviations presented in Table 8 
show both the average response and variation among classes at the t\^o 
levels of school ing» 

Table 8 

Mean Ratings of Cognitive Levels 

Junior High/ ^ 
High School Classes Middle School Classes 

X 3.2) 2.51 

SD . .94 1,04 ' 

N 81 68 



4.50 


- 5.00 


4.00 


- 4,49 


3.50 


- 3.99 


2.50 


- '3.49 


2. 00 


- 2.49 


1.50 


- 1.99 


1.00 


- 1.49 
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The ovcirall ineana for classes at both levels fall into , the "hl^^hur level ,.skt lis 
sbldom luentionod" range* ]Iowuvcr» wh.llc the moan at the hfj^i school level 
l6 clo^o to the "frequently mentioned" range, the junior high/middle school 
^Rea^tt-i&only-siiglitiy -above- i:hc-"r 

range, The variation among classes at both levels is similar - a standard 

i 

deviation of .94 at the high school level and 1,04 among the junior high/ 
middie. school classes. 

Within the two levels of schooling, clear differences can be seen 
in the cognitive levels approached by activitiea llatcd by. teachers for 
classes at different track levels. The distributions and mean ratings for 
classed at different track levels and those which are heterogeneously 
grouped are presented in Tables 9. and 10. 

\ 

• Table 9 

Distribution of Ratings of 
Cognitive Levels Approached by Track 
High School Classes 

Track Level- 







, Hi 


Av 


"Lo 


Uetero 




Total 




5 


(6) 


(2) 








(8) 






35% 


6% 








10% 


RaLing - 


4 


(5) 


(11) 


(1) 


(4) 




(21) 


of 




29% 


35% 


9% 


18% 




26% 


Cognitive 
















LovgIs 


3 


(5) 


(14) 


(2) 


(12) 




(33) 


Approached 




29% 


45% 


18% 


55% 




41% 




2 


(1) 


(3) 


'(8) 


(6) 




(18) 






6% 


10% 


• 73% 


27% 




22% 




1 




(1) 








(1) 








3% 








1% . 




Total 


(17) . 


(31) 


(11) 


(22) 




(81) 






100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




100% 






X 3.94 


X 3.32 


X 2.36 


X ,2.90 


X 3.21 






SD .97 


SD .88 


SD .67 


SD .68 


sn .94 



Tabic 10 



Rating . 
of 

Cognitive 

Levels 
Approached 



Distribution of Ratings of Connitivo 

Levcsle Approached liy Track 
Junior Ulgh/Middle School Classes 

Track Level 



- 


Ui 


Av 


to 


lietero 


Tptal 


5 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 








V 0% 


0% 


0%. 


6% 


0% 


4 ' 


(5) 


(4) 


(0) 


(3) 


(12)^ 




33% 


27% 


0% 


15% 




3 


(6) 


(6) 


(4) 


(11) 






40% . 


' 40% 


22% 


55% ., 


40% 




(4) 


(3) 




(6) 


(13) 




28% 


20%. 


0% 


30% 


19% 


1 


(0) 


(2) 


(14) 


(0) 


(16) 




0% 


13% 


78% 


0% 


24% 


Total 


(15) 
100% 


(15) 
100% 


- (1-8) 
100% 


(20) 
100% 


(68) 
100% 



X 3.07 X 2.80 X 1.44 X 2.85 . X 2.51 
SD .80 . SD 1.01 SD .86 SD .67 SD 1.04 



,.v As with the instructional topics presented, there are clear-cut 
differences i^ the cognitive levels required by instructional activities, 
in classes at different ^t^ck levels at both senior and junior high/middle 
school levels. 

At the senior high school level only for one hig;h track class (6 per- 
cent of the sample) did the teacher not include some mention of activities or 
skills requiring higher level processes (ratings 1 or 2). In contrast, 
teachers of eight low track classes (73 percent) gave this type of listing. " 
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j^t-^hersame-tiRier -64 purcmit- of -ithc-teachers "oil'lilgU "Ura(ir<, classes el Cher " * 
clearly emphasized or f requetinly mGntioncd activities or s-kllls requlrXng 
those high level processes. This was only tru6, however, for 9 percent (1) 
of the teachers of low track classes. The widest range occurred in the group 
of average track classes with the largest percentage of these classes having 
higher level skills seldom mentioned. Wliile the range was smaller for the 
heterogeneous group, the largest percentage of tnese classes were assigned a 
rating of 3 as well. The mean ratings of classes at different track levels 

\ ' ' ■ ' . • 

reflect these differences. ;, 

> 

Looking at the differences in mean ratings for tracked classed only,, 
we can see that t;here are significant differences between the means (F prob. <i 
The mean of high track classes falls within the "frequent mention of higher 
level skills" range, those of average and heterogeneous classes in the "seldom 
mentioned" range and that of low classes in the "rote learning, comprehension, 
application" range. The correlation. between these ratings and track level is 
moderate and positive (r .52, p^,OOJ.), ^' 

Wliile the ratings overall are lower, the patterns are very similar at 
the junior high/middle school level with distinct differences occurring jmong 
track levels. Among high trt-ck classes, 73 percent of the teachers listed 
some activities and skills requiring higher level cognitive processes (ratings 
3 or A), while only 22 percent of the teachers of low track classes did so. 
Again, the widest range of ratings occurred among average track classes uith 
the largest percentage of both average track and heterogeneous classes being 
assigned 3 ratings. The mean ratings oi: classes at different track levels 
reflect these differences. 

The differences between these mean track ratings are statistically ^ 



3; 
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slcnificant (F prob, ^ .001). .\;iiile uh© moans for high and avcratie track 
claases fall in the •'hlghor. level skills seldom mentioned" range, the low 
track' mean can be. Interpreted as meaning that only rote Icarnins and compre- 
hension type activities were mentioned by teachers. The correlation between 
cognitive level ratings and track level of classes at the junior high/middle 
school level is high and positive (r = .6.5, p ^ .001) , 

General behaviors as content . In addition to listing subject matter 
content and skills inthc Curriculum Materials Task and, in interviews, some 
of the teachers specified general behaviors as part of the curricular content 
of the classes for , which "they were sampled. •. These responses were distinguished 
by their lack of ,a specific relationship to the subject matter of the class. 
They seiicrally were of two types: desired student behaviors in the area of 
personal deportment and beJiaviois considered part of the learning process or 
classroom procedures. 

For this .analysis, these non-subject specific statements of desired 

learnings were classified into sthree categories: 1) statements that indicated 

the teacher was seeking student autonomy and indepentjence, 2) statements that 

indicated that the teacher qncouraged student conformity to teacher authority 

and established classroom routines, and 3) statements (or multiple statments) 

that indicated both types of behaviors were encouraged or statements difficult 

to interpret as distinctly belonging either of the above two categories. 

The following chart lists the kinds of behaviors mentioned by teachers that 

were classified as either independent or conforming behaviors. 

independence 
critical thinking 

individual projects or assignments 
active involvement of students 
self-direction 
creativity 
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con for iiflty 

getTing along with others • , 

working quietly 

Improving study haisits ^ • 

punctuality— both in attendance and handing in assignments » 
cpoperatlon 

coiiiiorming to rules and expectations . 

Among the senior high classes studied, 37 teachers (43 percent) 
mentioned these non-cogniti.ive behaviors as instructional goals or content, 
and 26 teachers (35 percent) of junior high/ middle school 'classes included 
these tyi^es of learni'iigs. Throughout this discussion it should be borne in 
mind that only about half of the higl\>- school classes and about a third of the 
junior high/middle school classes are included in the analyses of this variable. . 

i 

The comments of each of tliese teachers were rated according to the 
following scheme: 

5 - emphasis on student independence 

• 3 equal emphasis on independence and conformity or ambiguous stcitements 
j-^^pj^^^^-.^^-.^^^^^_^Q^^^^^^^^ . 

As with the other curricular content : measures, mean ratings on this 
variable are useful in describing the central tendency of groups aiid the differ- 
ences between them. The following ranges are useful in interpreting thes^i 
mean teacher/class ratings. 

Rang e of Mea n Score s Type o f Behavior Emphasized 

4,00 5.00 emphasis on student Independence 

2.00-3.99 equal emphasis or ambiguous statements 

1.00 - 1.99 emphasis on student conformity 

Mean ratings at the two levels of schooling are presented in Table 11. 
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Table 14 • ' ~ 

t ., , . • 

Mean Ratings o£ Clnsses on . - 
Type of Behaviors Emphasized 
HlaU School Claases Jr. Hir.h/ Mldclle School Classes 

X 3.50 , 2.31 

SD 1.68 1,23 

N '36 26 

Overall, the average high school teacher /class ratings falls near the top of 
the equal emphasis range v?hile the mean junior high rating is close, to the 
bottom of the same category. , 

Once raor§, however, within level differences clearly relate to the 
track level of the sampled classes. Tables 12 and 13 include these track level 
differences in mean ratings and diswributions. 

Table 12 

Ratings of Classes on General Behaviors 
as CurricuJ.ar Content By Track 

High School Classes (N = 36) 

' Track Level 





Hi 


Av 


Lo 


Hetero 




Total 


5 


(7) 


(6) 


(1) 


(4) 




. (18) 




70% 


60% 


17% 


40% 




50% 


3 


(2) 


(2) 


(1) ^ 


(4) 




(9) 




20% 


20% 


17% 


. 40% 




25% 


1 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(2) ■ 




(9) 




10% 


20% 


67% 


20% 




25% 


X 


4.20 


3.80 


2.00 


3.40 


3.50 


SD 


1.40 


1.69 


1.67 


1.58 


1.68 


M 


(10) 


<10) 


(6) 


(10) 


(36) 
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Table 13 



Rating 



Ratings of Classes on General Behaviors^ 
as Cur rlcular Content By Track 

Jr. High/Middle School Classes (N « 26) 

Track Level 





Hi 


Av 


Lo 


Hetero 




Total 


5 


(3) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 




(A) 




60% 


0 


0 


17% 




15% 


3 


(1) 


(5) 


(1) 


(2) 




(9) 




20% 


83% 


11% 


33% 




35% * 


1 


(1) 


(1) 


(8) 


(3) 




(13) . 


1 


20% 


17% 


89% 


50% 




50% 


X 


3.80 


2.67 


1.22 


■ 

2.33 


2.31 


SD 


1.79 


.82 


.67 


1.63 


1.23 ' 


N 


5 


6 


9 


6 


26 



At the high school level 7 of the 10 teachers of high track classes 
who listed general behaviors clearly emphasized student independence while 
only 1 of 6 (17 percent) of the low track classes did so. In contrast, only 
1 (10 percent) of the high track teachers mentioned conforming behaviors 
exclusively, compared with A of the 6 (67 percent) of the low track teachers. 
Only 20 percent of both average track and heterogeneous classes teachers 
clearly emphasized conforming behaviors as curricular content. Differences 
in track level means are significant (F p >. .03) with the high track mean 
falling in the "clear emphasis on indepcndonce behaviors" range, the average 
track at the top of the "equal emphasis" range, and the low track mean at the 
bottom end of the "equal emphasis" range. The correlation between rating of 
classes on this variable and track level is positive and moderate r = .47 
(p ^ .05). 
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The within level UisUrlbuUiou of ratings i£5 similar at the juuloi* 
higH/middlG school level. 60 percent of the high track teachara who raentlouftd 
general behaviors clearly emphasisicd independence. In contrast, none of the 
teachers of low track classes emphasized this type of behavior. On the other 
hand, while only 1 (20 percent) of the high track teachers listed only cort- 
fonai'^g behavior^, 89 percent of the teachers of low track classes did so. 
The majority (83 percent) of average track teachers emphasized both types of 
behaviors equally. 50 percent of the teachers of heterogeneous classes at 
this level, unlike those at the high school level, emphasized conforming 
behaviors. Differences between track means are significant at this level also 
(F prob.41. ,01) and the correlation between ratings and track level is strong • 
and positive - r « .68, p-< .01. 

Tliesc three aspects of curricular content - topics of instruction, 
cognitive levels of skills and activities, and non-cognitive behaviors as 
content - all varied significantly with the track level of English classes 
at both the senior high and junior high/middle school levels. Students in 
high track classes were 1. '.cily to be taught instructional topics that are 
of the traditional college preparation type ~ standard works of literature, 
expository writing, research skflls, and language analysis. These students, 
too, were likely "to participate in learning activities that require high level 
cognitive processes. Additionally, when teachers of high track classes intended 
to teach non-subject-related behaviors, they most often emphasized behaviors 
which require student autonomy and. independence. The low track classes stnml 
In striking contrast to the high track in all three areas. Students in low 
track classes' were most likely to be exposed to topics which emphasize basic 
literacy skills or life or work oriented instruction, such as filling out forms. 
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The^o students .were most likely to bo engaged Jn instructional activities 
which require only lower level cognitive procetii>ei5 - rote lt»aralng^ compr<5- 
bon&lon *- and application* They were not likely to be required to evaluate or 
think critically. Additionally, teacUerfl of low track classes who had fieneral 
behaviors as learning goals for their students most oilten emphasised student 
conformity - punctuality, working quietly, and following rules or outlined 
class procedures. 

In all three of these aspects of curricular content, then, pronounced 
differentiation occurred among the tracked classes at both levels of schooling. 
This finding, combined with the results for time on instruction leads to the 
conclusion that important differences occurred In both the quantity and* 
quality of instructional content. 
Infitructionnl Frnctlces 

Teacher Variabi lity > Several measures were used to assess the extent 
and types of teacher assistance available to students and the variety of 
learning experiences provided in the classroom* Student data were used to 
ascertain teacher willingness to try a variety of instructional approaches. 
Both teacher and student data were used to estimate the variety of learning 
materials and activities teachers made available to students in the classroom. 

Students indicated their level of agreement or dif;agroement with tlie 
following statement: •^This teacher is willing to try different ways of doing 
things.''- Four response options were provided which were coded as follows: 
strongly agree « 4, mildly agree - 3, mildly disagree = 2, and strongly 
disai",ree » 1. Class means on this statement.-- and other statements of this 
type used as variables In this study - can be interpreted in terms of the 
following ranges: 
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Raniao o£ Means Level of Ap.rcH'mfint: 

3.50 - A. 00 strongly agree 

3.00 - 3.49 mildly agree - tends toward 

strongly agree 

«>• 

2.50 - 2.99 mildly agree -. tends toward 

neutrality 

2.00 - 2.49 mildly disagree r tends toward 

neutrality 

1.50-1.99 ' mildly disagree - tends toward 

strongly disagree 

I 

1.00 " 1.49 strongly disagree 

Mean responses to this statement are included in Table 14. 

, Table 14 

Mean Levels of Student Agreement with the Statement, 
"This teacher is willing to try different ways of doing things 

By Track • 

; Track Level 

High. School Classes Jr. High/Middle School Cl<^sses 

Hi ]j° Hetero Jii Av Lo Hetero 

Level 

of 2.90 2.79 2.96 2.84 2.92 3.07 2.90 2.92 

Agreement 

Students, on the average, in all groups of classes at both schooling levels 
expressed similar levels of agreement with this statement. Mean scores, for 
all groups fall in the "mildly agree - tends toward neutrality" range. No 
meaningful or significant correlations between responses to this statement 
and track level appear in the data. 

Teachers were ashed to indicate the frequency with which they used 
the following materials in their class: textbooks; other books; work sheets; 
•films, filmy trips, or slides; learning kits; games or simulations; newspapers 



' or magaaines; tape rccordlngfs or records; television} and tcachiuij machiuua 
or equipment for computer assisted instruction. Teachers ivuiicated that they 
used each material "never", "not very often", "often", or "always or most o£ 
the time". The variety of materials available to students in each class was 
determined by counting the number of materials to which teachers responded 
".not very often", "often", or "aJways or most of the time". The sum of the 
materials receiv'lng any one of these responses became a nieasure of the number 
of different kinds of materials made available to students in the classroom - 
albeit with differing \ .'eq^ioncies. The va'riety of materials made available to 
students is clearly one indicator of teacher variability. " The mean "variety 
of materials" scores - the number of materials teachers reported they ever 
used - of the groups of classes are included in Table 15. 

• * Table 15 

Mean Variety -of Materials Reported 
By Teachers By Track 

• Track Level 

' ' * . Hi-gh School Classes Jr. Hfeh/Middle School Classes , 

HI ISL Hetero Hi Av Lo Hetero 

Variety *^ ' ^ 

of, . 6.11 6.24 7.17 6.55. 7.29 7.83 8.65 7;42 

Materials 

While -the ranee of scores among the groups is not terrible Jari'.o* some differ- 
ences can be observed. On the average, senior high school teachers Indicated 
th»u ch.ey use, fewer kinds of materials than did junior high/middle school 
teacliers. Within both levels, high track teachers reported less variaty than 
did low track teachers. While the relationship between track level and 
variety of materials, is weak, r <= -.20 (NS), at the senior high level, the 
association botwoen the two variables is much Rtron[;or at the junior high/ 
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middle school level, r « 28, p ^ .05. 

f 

Studonts reported the materials they use in class In n somewhat 
different, way. To the same list of materials, students indicated whether or • 
not each type of material was used in their class witli "yes" or "no" responaes. 
To deteriuine student perceptions of the variety of materials use, each material 
to which 25 pierceut of the students in the class responded "yes" was counted. 
• The uumbar of materials receiving at least this percentage of "yes" responses 
in a clays became, tlicu, a measure of students' perceptions of the variety 
of materials used, in that class. The mean student variety of materials scores 
are included in Table 16. 

I 

Table 16 

Mean Variety of Materials Reported ^ • 

By Students By Track 

Track Level ' , • 

High School Classes Jr. High/Middle School^ Classes 

Wi Av Lo ' Iletero Hi Av Lo Hetero 
Variety — — — 

of 3.83 4.17 5.66 4.09 4.79 5.08 7.19 5.13 

Materials 

U^hile the two measures are not entirely comparable, the immediate impression 
is that students perceive considerable less variety of materials in- their 
classrooms than teachers report they use. The patterns of differences among 
groups of classes are similar, however, in both sets of data. Junior* 
high/middle school students reported greater variety than dldsehior high 
students. Within schooling levels, low track students reported considerable ' 
greater variety than did students in high track classes. The correlation 

t 

between track level ,and student^ perception of variety .of materials is -.37 
(p .01) at the senior high level and -.55 (p .001)'aiftong junior high/ ' 
middle school classes. 
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Taken together, the data from teacher aiul student reports of materials 
use provide a distinct picture of the differences in variety of materials use 

* 

In the different groups of classes. It is. clear, amonfi the classes studied, 

that teacher variability in materials use is greater in low than in high track 

classes at both levels of schooling. This differentiation, however, is much 

more pronounced at the junior than senior high school level. 

The variety of learning activities prov.-'ded students, another indicator 

of U>acher variability, was measured in much the same way as was variety in 

mater^ls use. Teachers indicated how often they had students engage in each 

of thp following activities: 

Listen to me when I talk or demonstrate how to do something... 
Gd on field trips ..... 

Do research and write reports, stories, or poems..... 
Lir.tea. to student reports..... 

Listen to speakers who come to class 

Have class discussions..^... 
Build or draw things..... 

Write answers to questions..... ' 

Take tests or quizzes 

Make films •or recordings..... 
Act things out. .... 
Read for fun or interest 




The number of activities teacliers reported that they ever had students do 
was used as a variety of activities score. The mean scores for variety of 
activities from this teacher data are included in Table 17. 

Table 17 

Mean Variety of Activities 
Reported By Tfiachers By Track 

Track Level 

High School Classes Jr. HiRh/Hiddlc School Cla sses 

Hi Av Lo Hetero .. Hi Av . Lo Hetero 

Varinty — " — — — — 

of 8.28 8.83 8.08 9.32 9.29 9.67 9.^7 10.00 

Activities 
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Ac boLh levels. It i» Itnni&diatoly clear that tcachQr& of Uctci-o&enoou£i 
cla&s(is reported having students do a wldiu- variety of activities than did 
the teachers o,f tracked classes. Overall, however, junior hlghAnlddle 
school tcachurs reported a slightly greater variety of activities than 
did senior high school tc?ac.hers. Among the tracked classes at both levels 

» 

similar patterns of differeilces occnr, with average track, teacherc having 
the highest variety scores with hi^h and low track classes having somewhat 
less. No significant differences, however, occur between the means of the 
three tracks at either level of schooling. 

Students reported the activities done in their classes with a "yes" " 
or "no" response to each of the same activities listed above. As with 
students' perceptions of materials, variety of learning activities in the 
student view was computed by counting the number of activities to which 
25 percent or more of the class responded "yes". This count became a variety 
of activities score. Mean student variety of activities scores are displayed 
in Table 18. 

L 

Table 18 

Mean Variety of Activities Reported 
By Students By Track 

Track Level 

High Sc h ool Classes Jr, Hlgh/MlddJe School Classos 

lil ^ Hctcro Hi Av Lo Hctero 

Variety " 

of 6.89 7.93 8.42 7.59 8.93 9.08 8.94 8.96 

Activities 

As with the variety of materials measures, the two indicators of variety of 
activities arc not entirely comparable.. .Stil], it is interesting to note 
that -students appear to perceive somewhat less variety of activities than 
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toacherR reported* At the junior hlgh/inid<Ue ecUool. all groups of studo.ats 
reported nearly identical, xiumbers of activities, alifihtly more than reported , 
by the groups at the senior highs. At the high achool level a moderate 
correlation between track level and variety of activities is found (r « -/4O, 
p ^ .01) with,low track classes having the hltheat level of variety and 
high track classes having the lowest. 

Differentiation among track levels in the variety of activities 
provided students is not asi clear-cut as in the variety of materials. In 
fact,. no important differentiation in variety of activities occurs at the 
junior high school level. And, at the high school level, only student 
data indicates that any meaningful distinctions occur. We cannot conclude, 
as a result, that important differences in this aspect of teacher variability 

0 

occur in classes at different track levels. 

Looking at these five measures of teacher variability together, 
it seems unlikely that there was an uneven distribution of teacher variability 
in an overall pense among track levels. Wiile it seems clear that teachers 
used a greater variety of materials with low track classes, it appears 
that in the provision of a variety of learning activities and in "trying 
different ways of doing things" that teachers at different track levels were 
much the same. 

Teacher Clarity . IVo learning cnvirowiu.'nt scales - comprised of 

2 

sets of statements concerning a single aspect of class climate were 
used to measure students perceptions of the clarity of their teachers 
verbal instructions and the organization of learning in the classroom. 
(See Appendix for a listing of the learning environment scales and the 
i).ems included in each). 
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Additionally t.wo single student items were uaod - "This teacher tells us 
ahead of time iihat we arc going to be loarning about" i and "liveryone in 
this class knows what we may or may not do" - as measures of teacher clarity. \ 
Responses to both the scales and single items consist of students' level . 
of agreement with the statements. (See page 43 for a listing of the 
response options and ranges of mean scores for these items). The mean 
responses classes at different track levels to these four measures are 
presented in Table 19. 

Table 19 . 

Student Perceptions 
of Teacher Clarity By Track 

Track Level * 

Hip,h School Classes Jr. High/Middle School Classes 

Hi Av Lo Hetero HI Av Lo Hetero 
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Teacher 

Clarity 3.15 3.10 3.20 3.13 3.16 3.17 2.97 .3.02 

(Scale) . . ' 

Organization 3.06 2.55 2.86 2.94 3.06 3.00*2.76 2.88 

(Scale) ' . ' 

"Tells us 3.-28 3.01 2.96 3.13 3.29 3.17 3.02 2.82 

ahead of time" 

"Everyone knows 

what we may 3.24 2.99 ' 3.00 3.01 3.11 3.02 2.87 2.99 

or may not do" 

On all four of the mea^jures, classes in all groups agreed that their teachers 
v?ere clear. - Furthermore, only small, differences in levels of agreement 
occured regarding the clarity of teachers' verbal messages as measured by 
the Teacher Clarity scale among groups of classes. Correlations between 
tr^ck level and Teacher Clarity are -.03 (NS) at the senior high level. and 
.24 (NS) at the junior high/middle school level. There is, however, slightly 
greater differentiation at the junior high level with low track classes 
reporting loss teacher clarity. 
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U'he clarity of instruct^ional expectations and arrangemonUs ior 
learning; as measured by the Orgmiization scale shows greater differences 
among the groups of classes at both levels. High track classes reported 
greater levels oS clarity in this area than, did low track classes. The 
scores o£ average track and heterogeneous groups fell between the high and^ 
low track levels. The correlations between track level and scores on the. 
Organization scale are .25 (NS) at the high schools and .48 (p <^.001) 
at the junior highs. Again, greater differentiation between tracks occurred 
at the junior high school level. 

The same pattern can bc^ observed in the responses to the item 
"This teacher tells us ahead of time what we are going to be learning 
about". At both schooling levels high track classes, on the average, 
expresLsed stronger levels of agreement with this st^temexit than did low 
track classes, with average track classes falling in the middle. At the- 
high school level heterogeneous classes expressed levels of agreement 
between high and low track classes, while at the junior high/middle school 
level heterogeneous classes expressed the lowest levels of agreement of any 
of the groups. Correlations between the level of tracked classes and this 
item arc .31 (p <iL.Oi)) among the high school groups and .29 (p ^L .Of)) at 
the junior high/middle schools. 

Slightly more differentiation occurred In the responses to the item, 
•'Everyone in this class knows what we may or may not do". The patterns, 
nonetheless, are similar to tho^e found in the responses to the other 
measutos. High track classes agreed the most strongly with this item at 
both levels'. .Conciderable loss agreement was expressed by students In 
low track classes. At the high school level, average, low, and heterogeneous 




groups have nearly identical wean scores on this item. At the junior high/ 
middle school level the low track classes agreed the least with this item, 
with average track, and hctcroyeneous groups falling in the middle. Correla- 
tions between track level and agreement \^th this item are .40 (p .^.01) 
at the high school level and .38 (P ^ .01) at the junior high/middle schools. 

To summarize, distinct 'differences,' occurcd between classes at 
different track levels in the clarity of teachers' instruction as perceived, 
by students. While, on the average, all groups of classes agreed that their 
teachers were c3ear on all four measures, high track classes reported 
S3.gnif icantly more clarity than low track classes in the organization' of 
instruction, the purpose of instruction, and the behavioral expectations 
of their teachers. All groups reported similar perceptions of teacher 
clarity in verbal instructions. More differentiation between groups is 
discernable among junior high/middle school classes in the clarity of 
organization of instruct;Lon* 

Teacher Enthusiasm , The items which comprised the Teacher 
Enthusiasm scale (see Appendixl were used to ascertain students perceptions 
of how much teachers seemed to enjoy teaching their classes. An examination 
of Table 20 shows a clear differentiation in perceived teacher enthusiasm 
among groups of classes at different track levels at both the senior and . 
junior high levels. 

Table 20 

Perceived Teacher Enthusiasm By Track Level 

Track Level 

High School Classes Jr. Hieh/Mlddle School Classes 



Teacher 
Enthusiasm 



Hi Av Lo Hotoro ilS Hetero 

3. 54 3.39 3.30 3.38 3.39 3.36 3.08 3.27 
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Evctii though all groups of classes, on tUu averasoi agreed tliau tUoir teachers 
were enthusiastic, the titronaest levels of aisreement were found iu hi^h 
track classes and the mildest levels in low track classes. Heterogeneous 
and average classes had agreement levels between those of high and low 
track classes. Th<a i-elationships betv;een level of tracked classes and 
perceived Enthusiasm is .27 (p 4. .05) at the senior high level and .A3 (p -d.Ol) 
among junior high/middle school classes. While i.he strongest agreement 
with "the Teacher Enthusiasm items was expressed by senior high track classes, 
the greatest differentiation between groups occurred at the junior high level. 
Clearly, in the view of studentn, high track classes are character ized by 
higher levels of .teacher enthusiasm than are low track classes. 

Looking at the data regarding the distribution of these three 
teaching practices, clear differentiation among track levels occurred in 
two areas teacher clarity and teacher enthusiasm. High track classes 
perceived their teachers as more clear and more enthusiastic than did low 
track classes. On the other hand, no distinct differentiation can be coii- 
cludcd from the data on teacher variability. 
Social Relationships and Classroom Interaction 

Tfeacher^-Student Relationships and Teacher Affect . Tlic classroom 
learning environment scales included four measures of how students perceived 
their teachers' relationships with them. These four scales — Teacher Concern, 
Teacher Punitiveness^ Teacher Authoritarianism and .Teacher Favoritism — 
were comprised of statement^ about teachers to which students Indicated their 
level of agrepment or disagreement (See Appendix for a list of the items 
which make up these scales) • Additionally, observer data on the affective 
quality of teacher^;' interactions with students and on teachers' emphasis on 
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{Student behavior in the cliissroom was used to shod lljjht on teacher-student 
°clasaroom relationships aa well. 

Mean scores on each of the four learning environment scales of 
classes at different track levels and in heterogeneous groups at the two 
secondary levels are given in Table 21. 

Table 21. . 

• Student Perceptions of Teacher ACfcct 
Mean Learning Knvironment Scale Scores by Track 

Track Level 

Hiah School Classes ^ Jr> High/Middle School Classes 





Hi 


Av 


Lo 


Hetcro 


Hi 


Av 


Lo 


Hetero 


Teacher 
Concern 


3.33' 


3.25 


3.19 


3.16 


3.11 


3.17 


2.95 


3.02 


Teacher Pun. 


1 .36 


1.42 


1.62 


1.39 


1.57 


1.56 


1.85 


1.63 


Teacher 
Authority 


1.83 


1.89 


2.04 


1.93 


2.07 


2.03 


2.35 


2.17 


Teacher 


2.2A 


2A6 


2,16 


,2.11 


2.23 


2,24 


2.37 


2.41 


Favor. 



















An examination of this table shows that all track levels and the 
groups of heterogeneously grouped classes agreed, on the average, that 
their teacher's are ^concerned. Tliere are differences, however, within 
this general agreement. High schoo] English classes agreed more strongly 
that their teachers are concerned than did classes at the junior high/ 
middle school level* Withiii each level, high track classes agreed more 
strongly than did low track classes. The low track classes at the junior 
high level expressed the lowest level of agreement with the Teacher Concern 
statements* Wliile these trends do exist in the data, differences between 
the groups of classes on this scale are not large. Correlations between 
these scale scores and track level are low .13 (NS) among th^i high school 



cl,asaes and .l? (NS) at the junior high/middle school level • ^ 
For two of the scales— Teacher Puuitiveuess and Teacher 
Authoritarianism — this overall pattern of responses is reversed* Generally, 
junior high/middle school classes perceived their teachers to be more 
punitive axid authoritarian than did high school classes • Within each level, 
high track classes saw their teachers as less punitive and authoritarian 
than did low track classes. These differences a-e especially pronounced 
in the students* perceptions of punitiveness on the part of teachers* At 
both levels, low track classes reported significantly higher levels of 
agreement on this scale than did any other group. 

The correlations between these scale scores and track level of 
classes are --.18 (NS) at the high school level and --.33 (pZ^.05) at the 
•junior high level for Teacher Authoritarianism and ^.32 (p^tOl) at the 
high school level and -•Aii (p 41 01) at the junior high level for Teacher 
Punitiveness. It is clear that, in students* eyes, teachers were more 
authoritarian and punitive in low than in high track classes with the 
greatest differences occuring at the junior high school level. 

The same patterns did not appear in the responses to the Teacher 
Favoritism items. Genera'^Xly differences among schooling levels and groups 
of classes within levels on this set of items are quite small. V»Uiilc all 
groups of classes mildly disagreed with these items, junior high/middle 
school classes reported disagreement less strongly than did high school 
classes. Within these two levels, however, classes at the throe track 
levels had similar perceptions. Heterogeneous classes, on the other hand, 
were at the extreme at both levels with the highest level of disagreement 
at the high schools and the lov^cs;t at the junior high/middle schools. 
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No sinniflcaut rolntionship Is found betwoun scoren on this scale and track 
level at the high schools (r - •OS) or at the junior hlgha (r ^ -,18), 

Generally, then, we can draw the following conclusions about 
differences in the perceptions of students in classes at different track 
levels, regarding their teachers' relationships V7itU them. No consistent 
pattern of responses is discernable. in students perceptions of teacher 
favoritism and onlv very small differences occur among groups of classes. 
Students in high tracks at both the high schools and junior high/middle 
schools, however, viewed their teachers as slightly more concerned, con- 
siderably less punitive, and somewhat less authoritarian than did students 
in .low track classes,* Students in average track and heterogeneous classes 
tended to respond between the two extreme groups. From these data we 
can conclude that, according to students, teacher-student relationships 
in the high track classes studied were more likely to be characterized by 
concern and less likely to be characteriiscd by .coercion, authority, and an 
emphasis on punishment tha.i were teacher-student relationships in the law 
track classes • These differences seem slightly more pronounced at the 
junior high/middle school level than among senior high school classes. 

Classroom observers noted the affective tone of each teacher initiated 
interaction during the cla«srcom observation periods. Positive affect war, 
noted whenever teachers used humor, positive touch.ing, or an overt expression 
of enthusiasm. Negative affect was recorded when the teacher was demeaning, 
punishing, angry or overtly negative in interactions with students. The 
percentages of total class interactions in which teachers displayed positive 
and negative affect arc displayed in Table 22. 
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Table 22 • . , ^ 

Observed .Teacher Affect "^"^ 
By Tx-ack 

♦ 

High Sch ool Cl assfes Jr.; High/Middle Sohool ClaKse.s 

f: ii i£ Hetcro J!i ^ ll? lletero 

Positive .74% .-87% .82% 1.18% 1.27% 1.32% .68% 1.58% ' 

Negative .60% .64% .85% 1.19% .61% .69% .44% ,71% 

Although it is inunp.diately clear that little teacher affect of eitVier 
type was found by the' observers in any group, -some differences do occur 
among groups. Among triicked classes at the high .school level, teachers 
exhibited slightly more affect of both types in low than in high track 
classes.. The pattern is reversed, however, at the junior high/middle 
school level. Both more positive and more negative teacher affect occurred 
in high than in low tracks-. At both levels of schooling, the highest 
percentage of positive teacher aft »;iCt occurred within the group of ' hetero- 
geneous classes. This was also true of negative affect at the high school 
level. It appears that, rather than being characterized by either positive 
or negative teacher affect alone, tracks differed in the ahount of affect 
of both types which occurred. No statistically significant relationships, 
however, arc found between teacher affect and track Icvc] of classes. 

Another indicator of the type of teacher-student relationships 
that exist in classrooms is the degree to which teachers emphasize student 
behavior and discipline. Classroom observer data was used to determine the 
percentage of total observed class interactions involving a teacher which 
were concerned with student behavior. These percentages .in groups of 
classes at various track levels arc displayed in Table 2J. 
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Table 23 . " ' . * 

rerccneflRo of Obnorved Classroom Interactions * 
Con<f«rncd With .Student lioUuvior By .Track 

Track Level 

UlRh .School Classes Jr. Ill«h /Mi.ddie School Classes 

Hi Av I,p Hetero Hi Av ' Lo Hetero 



^f*'"'^'^ 1;33% 1.75%-2.58| 2.3^% 1.96% 2.'78% 2.11% 3.38% 

Interactions' ^ ' • . ^ s 

The most interesting finding is tl^at, as with teacher affect of both^types, 

so few interactions concerning student behavior were ^observed in any group 

of class^es. The highest percentages at both levels were in the group of 

heterogeneous classes, buj; even so,' only about 2 percent of the total 

observed interactions in these classes at the high school level and slightly 

more than 3 percent in this group at the junior high level were focused 

on student behavior. At the high school level, however, nearly twice the 

percentage of these Interactions were observed in low . than-.in .hi?h traiik 

k .... • 

clashes, a statistically significant difference (F prob. .C .01). No signifi- 
cant differences between track means occur -at the junior high/middle school 
level. 

In summary, although students perceived teacher-student relationships 
and teacher affect differently at different track levels, only in the 
percentage of time spent on behavior, at the high school level did observers 
note clear differences in this area. No important differences were observed 
in the two types of teacher affect or cither schooling level or in the 
proportion of time spent on behavior among groups of junior high/middle 
School classes. 
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• Pcftr felation shlps and H tmloiiU affect. Anothar set of variables 
measured fituiJents' rclat.ioiishlps with each other In the clas«rooin mid tha 
affective quality of student Interactions, , Several of the learning environ- 
inent scales nskod student!^ about thi&; aspect of their classroom experience. 
Students jjeported their level of agreement with KtutenientB regarding the 
existance of dihsonance in the classroom, the amount of student compliance^ 

and the degree of student apatliy. Students also reported their perceptions 

\ » 

of peer esteem, student competitiveness, and student cliqueness witU their ' 

responses to the itenjs that make up these scales. (See Appendix for a 

listing of the scales and items). Student perceptions of their relationships 

with their peers ,were also measured oy two single items in the Student 

Survey. The classroom observers collected data about the affective quality 

of student, iniuiatcd interactions in the classroom as well, . " 

* In Table 24 the mean responses of plasses at different track levels 

• * 

and of homogeneous classes to the six learning environment scales and the 
two single items are displayed. 

Table 2A 

Student Perceptions of Poor Relationships, 
and Student Affccjl In tlio Clasnroom 
Mean Learning Envlronraent Scales Scorci; By Track 

Tr<irk Level. . 

Hi Av ^ Lo Uetero HI Av Lo Het»ro 

1.72 1.80 2.22 l.as 2.08 2.28 2.«3 2. 56 

3.36 i.PM '3.23 3.30 3./iO 3.30 3.07 3.22 

1.67 1.93 2.07 1.91 1.87 1.95 2.24 2.07 



Classr»^om 

Dissonance 
Student 

Compliance 

Student 
Apathy 

Peer Istecm 3.13 2.94 2.96 3.00 3.07 2.92 2.90 3.05 

^^Compctlvc^^^ ^-^^ 2.33 2.16 2.44 2.42 2.60 2.36 

"aijuo^^^^^^ 2*^° 2.68 2.70 ■ 2.64 2.69 2.74 2.64 2.92 
'*StudentB in 

this cJn.Hs are 1.40 1.52 1.76 1.44 1 53 1.70 2.05 1.71 
unfriendly to me" 

lltT'cllll ^-^^ l-S^ 1.66 2.04^ 1.69 
activities'^ 
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Alttiough, on^'the avcrajjc, all groups ciT classea except hetfero- 
gencous junior high level classes mildly disagreed with the Cla£;£irooih 
Ddssoiviuce itcnis, within this general disagrednueut there are some moaning- \ 
ful differences. High school cla&sefs perceived themselves as leas dissonant^ 

than did junidr higli/iuiddle sdhaol ,cla&fccs. At each level of schooling, 

r ^ ' 

however^ students in h*igh> tracks reported 'their classes to be considerably 

••'-■/ ' 

^less dissonant , thaw did stwdenL*p in low tracks, 5cores o-f average track 
and heterogen^eous classes* fall between those of the high and low tracks ' 
with i:he exception of the high mean score of the group of heterogeiieous 
junior high/middle school classes. Moderate relationships between Class 
Dissoiiance and Jtrack level are found at both schooling levels. Correlation 
coefficients are -.43 (p ^1 .001) at the high school level and -.35 (p ^.01) 
among tracked classes at the junior highs. 

Similar patterns are found in the responses to the Student Apathy.. 

^ items. All groups tended to mildly disagree with this set of items. At 
the saniTe time, junior high/middle school classes saw themselves as less 
apathetic than' did high school classes. Within each level, however, im- 
portant differences occurred among classes at different track levels. 
On the average, students in low tracks perceived considerably more apathy 

,than did students jji high tracks. The perceptions of the averaf.o and 
heterogeneous. group's once more fell in the middle. The correlations are 
moderate and significant at both levels of schooling between track level 

and Student Apathy .42 (p 41.001) at the high schools and -.48 (p ^ .001) 

at the junior highs. 

• This within level pattern is reversed in the student responses to 

the itemr, which comprise the Student Compliance and Peer EstotiU scales. 

■ n 
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All croups tended to mildly a^roc with 1\iq.sq i^avica of statements with nu 
wcaulufiful overall dificrcncus bciJLwauu juixior and Kculor UIrU p.roupa, llltjh 
tracks] classes at: boUh levels cxprufiHcd substanlially higher lovcls oi . 
agut'cmcnt wiLh> thc»sG itonm.lhan did low track classes. Again, the score^.^ 
•of tivcrage and hotcrogeiiaous classes fell in the middle/ • The relationfshJp 

♦ » » • 

/ 

( 

Q 

■ betv/oon track level and Student Compliance is considerably otronger awona 
the Junior hijjh claastis - r = .56 (p ^.'OOJ; " than among claaacs a't the 
senior high levei - r « ,23 (NS). In contrast, for Peer Esteem the relation- 
ship is slightly stronger at the high school level. Both relationships* 
however, were significant r « .35 (p 4^ .01) at the high school level and 
• 29 ^ .05) at the junior high/iuiddlo vschool lovel. 

No dlstiu/tive pattern of differences are found in the students' 
responses to the items comprising the Student ConipotitivcnoftR and Student 
Cliquexiess scales although a few scores stand out. Low track classes at 
the junior high/niiddl© school level perceived the gre.atest amount of com- 
petitiveness' in their classes^ considerably more than did any other group.' 
This was the only group, in fact, whose mean score placed them in the iivildly • 
agree range on this set of statements. Average and heterogeneous clafti^cf? 
at tho^u senior high level reported the. lowest levels of compot:i tiveness. 
While all groups, on the average, at boLh levol.s mildly agreed witii' liu! 
set of cliqucness related statements, only the heterogeneous claasus at 
the junior high/middle school level had a significantly different and hi {'her 
level of agreement with tlils set of statements. No significant relationshli)S 
exist between track level an3 these two variables at either level of schooling 
Correlations are .15 (NS) at the hi{;,h r.chool level and -.27 (NS) at the. Junior 
high school level for Student Compel .( tivenesa . Similarly, for Classroom 
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Cliqueness correlations arci -,10 (NS) wmoug the -hi ah school clatiao.'j and ' 

.07 (NS) among the clasoes at tho junior hi ij;h -school luvel. 

' • * • 

From 'these sonle.£5, 'then, some general impressions" emergcj about how 

students perceived \m(it relationships, and student affect in classes at 
different track levels. Studcntis in high t rac^^s perceived their clafises ' 
as less dissonant than did low track -classes. They vioui/cd their fellow 
students as less apathetic, more compliant; and Laving higher levels of 
estem for each other than did low track classes. Heterogeneous and average 
track c la sse.s tended to fall between the high and low tracks in these kinds 
of perceptions. Low track classes at the juni.ir high/middle school level 
saw their classrooms as more competitive than did the other groups. Tracked 
classes did not differ meaningfully in student perceptions of cllqucness. 

The responses to two additional items in the Student Survey provide 
insight into how students perceived the peer relationships in their class- 
rooms. Students reported their level of agreement or disagreement with 
the statements "Students in this class are unfriendly to me" and "I feel 
left out of class activities". Responses to these two statements are very 
similar. Overall, all groups of classes mildly disagreed with both state- 
ments, with senior high school classes disagreeing more strongly than junior 
high/middle school classes. Fa'cu so, .'differences in responses exist: among 
the groups of classes at different track levels. At both the junior and 
senior liigh levels, students in high track classes reported much stronger 
levels of disagreemont than did students in low track classes. 

And, as with many of the learning environment scales ex;.uiined thus 
far, scores of heterogeneous and average track classes fall between tliose 
of high and low tracks on these two items. Relationships' between track 
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level and responswj t.o each of these two Rtalicmeuts ar<4 considerably stronftei: 
at the junior high level than aiiionp, sunlo'r high classes. Correlations • 
between track and the response tb "Students in this class are unfriendly 
^ to me" are .21 (NS) at the high school level and .58 (.p .001) at the ' 
junior higl^ level. ,.For the level of agreement with the statement "I feel 
left out of class activities" and track. level correlations are .33 (p -4 .01) 
at the high school level and .62 (p^.OOl) among junior high/mtddle school 
classes. 

It seems clear that di£5tinct differences do exist in student per-; 

ceptions of the type of .peer relationships and student affect in classes 

at different track levels. In addition to lower levels of agreement w.1th- 

sets of statements measuring compliance and peer esjteem and higher levels 

of agreement witli statements measuring dissonance and apathy, students in 

low track classes were more likely to report unf ricndliiiess in their class- 

• . fit 

< 

mates and a feeling, of being left out of class activities. On several of' 

'.these measures considerably more differentiation between groups occurs 

among classes at the junior high/middle schools than at the h.igh school level. 

Classroom observers recorded the affective tone of student initiated 
verba.1. interactions with adults. Like the teacher interactions, student 
interactions wei;e classified as cither positive or negative If overt cx- 

f 

presslona of either type were made. Positive affect was noted wliotiever 
humor, positive touching or an expression of enthusiasm occurred. Inter- 
actions were coded as negative if they were demeaning;, punishing or included 
an expression of negative feeling. Table 25 includes the mean percentages 
of total class interactions at each track level tljat included positive 
and nogative student affect. 
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Typo Q f student involveinont. Stivoi'al kiuds of measures were used 
to explore the type of learning luteractiona studenlB engaged in at dilferout 
track levels. Student, teacher, and observer data x>/ta*C' used to a«yeBfj 
whether track levele could be characterix.od by cither passive or active 
student ixwolvemcnt in learning activities. The data collected by classroom 
observers provides Beveral pieces of information concerning thp types of 
learning interactions which occur in classrooms. Explored for this study 
were the, extent to which classroom learning interactions x^ere initiated by 
teachers and students, relative percentages of teacher "lecturing and teacher 
questions in classroom learning., and the relative occurrences of open- 
ended and direct .questions in instruction* 

The percentages of total observed classroom interactions which were 
tcSfchcr and student initiatud- and focused on instruction are included in 
Table 26, . 

Table 26 ' • ' 

Percentages of Observed Instructional Intel actions 
Initiated By Teachers and Students By Track 

Track Level 

Higli School Classes - Jr. Hi r.h/Middle Sc hool Classes 



'Adul t 




Av 




Hetoro 
« 


111- 






lloterd 


Initicit od 
Interact ions 


48.15% 


4] .94% 


37.31% 


42.71% 


45.15% 


-^<8.01% 


41.70% 


^0.86% 


Student 
Initiated 


7.54% 


.7.74% 


7.25% 


6.27% 


4.31% 


6.03% 


5.01% 


7.59% 


Interactions 


















Total 

Instrvictional 


53^69% 


49.68% 


hh . 56% 


•48.98% 


49.46% 


54.04.% 


46.71% 


48.45% 


Interactions 














t 




% Adult 




Relative 


Percc.nta 


gos 








Initial fd 


86% 


84% 


84% 


87% 


91%" 


89% 


89% 


84% 


% StuiUnit: 
Initlal-t'.d 


14% 


16% 


16% 


13% 


9% 


11% 


11% 


•16% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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OiUy In the perceataaeu. of adult initiated inttiiractlons do distinct differ- 
mices occur among the groups of clayr.es at the two schooling level?*, A 
relatively low but statistically iiJiRuificant correlation between adult 
initiated instructional interactions and .tracU level exists among tho 
erouRs of tracked high school classes (r « .27, p ^ .05). /At the junJor 
high level no meaningful relationships between the variables or sianUicant 
differences between means are found. These same patterns are found in the 
totaled adult and student interactions. The percentages of student initiated 
interactions are almost identical among- the svoupa of high school classes,, 
while at the juv.ior high level. Somewhat larger differences exist.' lletero- 
geneous claFc?es, on. the average, hove a noticibly higher percentage of 
student initiated interactions at this level. The relative percentages of 
adult and student , initiated interactions are 'nearly identical among all., 
groups of classes at the high school, level and among the tracked classes 
at the junior high/middle schools. Only the percentage of student initiated 
Interactions among tho junior high/middle school group 'of heterogeneous 
classed shows a meaningful within level difference. 

From these data we can easily conclude that students dre noj;^ u.sually 
the initiators .0^ learning interactions with adults in the classrooni. In 
no group of classes did studfcnt inliiatod intoryct ions exceed 16 percent of 
the instructional interactions. At all track levels, students, fm- the n,o«t 
part, appear to be passive in this aspect of learning - verbal interactions. 
No important differentiation can be discerned among track levels on this 
variable". 

This impression of overall student passivity is supported by the 
relative percc-ntagus of teacher lecturing to teacher questioning in clnss- 
rbom instruction. The pcrcentagos in Table 27 indicate the much larr.cr 



proportlort of total obaorved Interactions that v^erc lecturing comparud to 
. questioning. 

Table 27 .- 

Obs€?rved Pcrcontages of Instructional Lecturing 
and Questioning Uy Teachers at Difl'erent Track Levels 

Ay ?.Mg.h /Hiddle 'Scho ol Classes 

.5i ^ Hctero 
26.46% 26.96% 22.7A% 19.11% 

7^37% 7.52% 7.88% 6.80% 

33.83% 3A.48% »30.62% 25.91% 

78% 78% 7A% ' 74% 
22% 22% ' 26% ' 26% 

Wiile there are distinct difference's in the percentage of total class 
interactions that were teacher lecturing with considerably lower levels 
among low track classes at both levels, the most noticible finding here 
is the much higher incidence of teacher lecturing compared to teacher 
qutistionina in all groups of classes. Although a higher percentage of the 
total observed interactions are questions in high track classes at the high 
school level and few differences among groups occur at the junior high/middle 
school level, the relative percentages show that, in each group, teachers 
lectured throe times as frequentiy as they questioned students. Interestingly, 
however, low track classes at both levels have the highest ri^latlve percentage • 
of teachor questioning to lecturing. Wiile the differ(?nccs at the junior 



Track Level 
Hig h School Classes 

ill Hetero 
Ad 111 t" " 

Lecturing 30.64% 26.38% \(,M 26.45 
Suestioning '-^'^ ^-l^"^ 6;28X 

To til 

Lecturing & 38.03% .30.98% 22.63% 32.73% ' 
Questioning' 

Relative Percentages 
% Lecture 81% 8A% 74% .. 



% Questions 19% 16% 26% 19% 
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hifih Icvcil are slight, they are more pronoimcod among the groups of Bonior 
high school classe's* On the basis of thcsa data, however, it scorns uii- 
warranted to coi\clude that the Involvement in learning is, more active at 
'one track level than another • 

The proportion of direct to open-ended questions aaked of students 
in the context of instruction provides Smother indication of whethelr the 
involvement of students in classroom learning te'\ds to be active or passive^ 
In Table 28 the percentages of total class interactions which were direct 
and open-ended questions and the percentage of all questions which were 
open-ended are presented • 

Table 28 ' 

Percentage of Direct 
and Open Ended Questions By Track Level 

' Track Level 

Iliah School C l asseg 

Hi Av Lo Hetero 



Direct 
Questions 

Open-Knded 
Questions 

Total 
Questions 

% of all 
Questions 
which arc 
'Op en- Ended 



5.90% 3.66% 5.28% 5.48% 

l.A8% . ' .94% .71% .80%. 

7.39% 4.60% 5.99% 6.28% 

20% 20% 12% 13% 



6.31% 



Jr. High/Middle School Classes 

Hi . Av Lo Uetero 
6.41% ' 6.87% 7.33% 
.95% .65% .55% 

7.37% 7.52% 7.88% 

13% 9% 7% 



6.80% 
7% 



There were considerably higher percentages of direct than open-ended 
questions observed in all groups of classes • Despite? this commonality, 
there wore differences between track "levels in the percentages of opon-ended 
questions. Although open- ended questions roprosented only a small ptM~centagc 
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of total inturactious, they were obsorved with nearly twica.the frequency 
in high track classes when coniparftd to low track clasaots. Furthermore, 
the perccntagOB of total instructional questions that. were open-ended are 
coneidcsrably larger in high than :ln low track classes. The low percentages 

of Open-ended questions in heterogunoous clafcjf-iey should bo noted as well. 

f. 

No statistically significant corrcilatious botwe.t?.n types of questions and 
track levels or wean differences bc^tween groupr; are found in these data. 
Again, the most noticihlc finding is that the less active questions comprise. 
80 percent or more of all teacher instructional questions in all groups 
•of classes. 

Both teacher and student data can be used to measure the occurrence 
I 

of. active and passive learning activities in the classroom. Of those activiti 
to which both teachers and students responded, the following were presumed 
to require more active engagement on the part; of students than the others:, 
go on field trips; do research and write reports, stories, and poems; li^ve 
class discus$dons, build or draw things; make films or recorditigf^; and act 
things put. The remaining activities listen to me when I talk or demon- 
strate how to do something; listen to student reports; listen to speakers 
who come to class; write answers to questions; take tests or quiziies; and 
ro^d for fun or interest - were r^eou as requiring a more,. passive eni»a{>omont 
of students. Teachers ri^ported the frequency with which they had students 
do activities by selecting one of four response options which were coded 
as follows:, never » 1, not very ofte.n - 2, often - 3, always or most of the 
time » 4. Mean scores for groups of ac ivities and groups of ueachcrs can 
be Interpreted in terms of the following ranges. 
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Rnug e of Mean Scorea ' I'lrecm cncy of Ac t iv 1 1 y 

3.50-^.00 always or most of the time 

2,50 - 3»^9 often 

1.50 - 2.^9 not very often 

1.00 - 1.49 never 

The Sevan more active activities, listod above were combined to form an' 
Active Activities acalc. Similarly, the five more passive activities v^ere 
combined to form a Passive Activities scale. A teacher's scale scores are 
the average of his or her responses to each group of activities. Moan scale 
scores* for groups of teachers are included in Table 29. 

( 

J 

Table 29 

3 

* I . Mean Scale Scores on Teachers 

Use of Active and Passive 
Learning Activities By Track 

Track Level ■ <: 

High School Clas ses, ' Jr,_ High/Middle School C lasses • 

11^ ^ ^i^^^'^'^ ' ^° Hetero 

1.98 2.02 i.75 . 2.12 2.15 2.19 1.92 1.19 

2.56 2.65 2.37 2.55 2.70 2.76 2.63 .2.72 



Active 

Activities 

Passive 
Activities 



0 



In all groups of classes passive activities were more frequently reported 
as used by teachers than were active act-ivi tics . In all {.jroups active 
activities, on the average, were reported as used "not very ofter ' On 
the other hand, in all groups except low track high school claases, scores 
for p,'sslve activities foil into the "often" range. Within every group, 
passive activities as a group were reported as more frequently used th .i 
the active ones. Comparing ^rack levels, the differences between groups 
are quite small at both levels, however, teachers of high and average classes 
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report greater frequency of use of both typos /of actlvitiofs, with iivcrafte 
track teachers iucIicaiJng the a»-"cateat use of both types. Hctorogoncous 
classef5 'appear to do both types of actlvltlce with greater frequency than 
any of the groups of tracked clas.ses. No significant correlations or 
differencoG in mean scores occur between these variables and track level. 
Again, we see the same pattern of predominately passive involvement of 
students in all types of classes. / 

Student data, too, can be used to compare tlie relative occurrence 
of passive and active learning activities in classrooms. From the students' 
"yes" or "no" responses to each activity listed, an average "yes" response 
was calculated for each class on each of the two sets of activities ~ ' 
active and passive. The percentage in Table 30 represent 'rhe average 
percentage of students in classes of each type who responded "yes" to each 
kind of activity. 

Table 30 

Average Percentage of "yes" Responses 
to Active and Passive Activities 
By. Track Level 

Track Level 

3S} tool Classes £^-iJ[il£lL/M^ii!;ll^.Ae]i^ 





Hi. 


Ay^ 




lj(!tfro 


Ml 


Ay 


Ln_ 


HottTO 


Active 

ActivitioH 


33% 


36% 


32% 


37% 


AA% 


^»3% 


/♦o% 


40% 


Passive 


6A% 


69% 


70% . 


66% 


81%. 


79% 


71% 


7A% 



Activities 

<\gai.u, the moiit pronounced finding is that, in ovory group of classes, 
noticibly higher percentages of students report that they do passive than 
.'ictive act. ivi tic'ti. Activt; activities rr.coivod siiuilai: pi;ri-.entnge5; of "yes" 
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sTesponscs in uliu four groupB at each schooling level, with higher percentages 

\ 

of "^yesea" at the junior liiigh/mldUle .'icliool le.vul, Paosivo actlvlt:J(^K, on 
the average, received higher percentages of "yes" rcspoiiseH at this level 
as v;oll. Within levels, students in low track senior high classes reporlod 
considerably more passive activities done than did students in high track 
classes. The correlation between the doing of passive activities and track 
level is -.27 (p < .05) This pattern is reversed at the junior high/middle 
school level with more high track students reporting having done passive 
activities. The correlation at this level is stronger than at the senior 
high level - r = .A5 (p ^ .001). 

This student data supports the teachers' reports that passive ' 
activities are done with considerably greater . frequency in all groups than 
are active learning actlvitl Ofi . Unlike the teachers' reports, however, 
the student data indicates Lliat at the high school level low track students 
are wore likely to engage in passive learning experiences than are low track 
students. At the junior hi^^h level, in contrast, greater percentages of 
high track than low track students say they have passive learning activities* 

These data, taken together, do not permit an impression of clear 
differentiation between track levels in the types of learning activities 
studonte; engage in. 

This set of variables - obscirver pcn-ce^j^tiorif; of teach(U*-s Ludent 
learning interactions and teacher and student perceptions of their involve-- 
ment in different types of learning activities - lead to the conclusion 
that track levels do not seem to differ a great den] in the type of learniu}' 
interactions students are involved in. Passive involvement seems predtJininant 
in all groups of classes studied and ^^fferences between track levels on 
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tbi« pasalve-actlve dimonolon appear nmall. 

la 8umi«ary then, dlGtinct difforcncea can £5eon In the kinds of 

social relationships and interactions which charactori ze claHr.ci.s at different 
• « 

trac.k levels at both leva] s of schooling,. Students In the h:Ii!',h track c:las«08 
studied viewed their teachers as more concerned, less punitive, and lesK 
a'lJthorltarian than did low track Eaudonts, High track students. judf\cd their 
'clasf^e55 aB les« dissonant and their follow students as having more regard 
for each other, more willing to participate, and as less apathetic than did 
students in low track classes. Furthermore, high track students disagreed 
more strongly that students in class were unfriendly and that they felt 
left out of class activities • The pcrcentc3ge of observed instructional 
questions that were open-ended rather than direct was greater among high 
^than low track classev*;. Observers noted higher levels of positive student 
affect in high track than in low track classes.. Additionally, at the high 
school level observers recorded significantly less' time spent on student 
behavior and discipline In high * ban in low track classes. At this level, 
as well, fewer students in high tracks reported that they engage in pas.sive 
learning activities than low track students. 

On the other hand, several of these relat ionship/lntcractlon variables 
show Utile d i ff iM'onl iation amonp, track levels. Observer data shows no 
meaningful differences in teacher affc^ct of either type, in negative affect 
among students, in -the proportion of s^tndcnt initiated instructional inter-- 
actions with teachers, and in the relative percentages of tiiacher lecturing 
and questioning* 

Moreover, teacher reports of the frequencies of both passive and active 
learning activities are similar at all track levelti. Finally, at the junior 
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Ul{;h/middlp school levels ohscrvcirb roxo'rilcd no Important. <ii£f ercnuroij :ln . 
the proportion of observed time, spent on Gtudent behavior and disclpl Jnct 

DISCUSSION • ' ' • 

What then, does this set of 'findings reveal -when considered from 
the perspective of the.' cultural reproduction theorists? Do the dif Terences' 
observed in the 156 English classes i« this study implicate the processes 
in those classes as within school sources of educational inequity? Keeping 

in mind tho well established fact that low track classes arc disproportion- 
ately populated with poor and minority students, do the three aspects of 

school curriculum approached by this study seem to indicate that the bes-t , 

educational experiences - and those which permit access to higher pducation 

arc reserved for those who are already privileged? 

Considering each objective of the study separately, some specula- 
tions can be made about the relationship of these findings to the view o'f 
schooling and curriculum as mechanisms in the reproduction of social and 
economic inequities. 

Firsts we can consider whether there appears to 'be a differential 
distribution of knowledge among groups of students in schools. The data 
from the English classes studied show thnt In several rcs*pcrt*o knowledge^ 
Wvis disirjbutod differentially wll.hin scIidoIs. Classes at different track 
levels were found to differ in the type of contenL presonted, the cognitive 
levels of thinking i^equlred by instructional activities, and in the kinds 
of general behaviors taught. Additionally, the quantity of learning time 
differed among track levels. 

As Apple, Young, and Bordicu sugj;^'''t, this .di;itributlon appeared 
to be such tliat hif;h status kn(n-;lpdget - llmt which provides acconr. to the 



univorsity and increa«(iU opportunitiaa lev ocouoinic and noclal \)0\juv - 
vas unequally dlstrihuLcd. Low tiMcU claw-KCj; -.in which wo. can cxjiccf 
to find diaproportlonatcly high p(?ruentagefi of poor and minority Rtiulonts - 
appeared, to have very little access to this elite academic knowledp.e. 
High track clas«es, likely to have dispropartionatcdy low perccntap.cs of 
poor and minority students, In contrast, aeemt'd to bo character i>4C:d by 
hip,l) status, learning. ^ The data f^-oiii this study show that traditional 

ft 

college preparatory -topics high level coc,nltive thinking, and the encourajie 
ment of students toward .autonomy were found primarily in high track classes. 
Students in low -track classes, on the other hand, rarely encountered these 
types of learnings. ^Hie knowledge provided to students in. this class was 
typically basic literacy material or topics oriented to everyday life and 
work, usually requiring only low level cognitive processes. The behaviors 
• included as course content were those that encouraged student conformity 
to rules anS expectations. 

Furthermore, even the quantity of learning time was noticibly 
different among the groups of classes. High track classes spent more time 
in instructional activity in class and were expected by their teachers to 
spend more time learning at home. Thus, the data from this study tend to 
support the view of the cultural reproduction scholars tliat both the quality 
and quantity of academic knowlod.i',u is distvibutt-d in a way that is biased 
toward the interests of powerful groups. Cliiidren of tliosc already in power 
appear to have greater access to the knowledge which will help to cnsvire 
their access to futuie economic and social privi ledge. 

Second, we can ex^iu'ine whether instructional practices identified in 
the liter.-ilure as hi^i^hly associated with student achievement are dispj-ojiortlo 
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ately allocated to {students. Thu Ciudinj^H Trom the data iiidloatu that this 
may b« the case. "Teacher varlubJlity" - oiw the three Identified 
effective practlcec;, appeared to be fairly evenly distributed among tracks 
of EuftlJsh classes. The other two, "teacher clarity" and "teacher onthusiafiiii' 
seem to be found In greater proportions in hi^h than In low track classes. 
These "effective" practice^^ Beem 'to be diatributed among classes in a way 
' that limits acc^fss of those in the bottom groups to teaching practices 
associated witU achievement. These findings, too, arc consisieut with 

/ 

the tenets of the cultural reproduction theory. If stuJcuts in low track's' 
have consistently loss exposure to effective teaching practices, it seems 
likely that their access to achievement is not equal to those students 
in classrooms where these practices are more often found. However, caution 
must be exercised at this point. The variables considered here - teacher 
variability, teacher clarity, and teacher enthusiasm - are only a smal'l 
part of the constellation of tj:'.acher behaviors which may influence student 
achievement. Oar knowledge of teaching effectiveness at this point does 
not permit a definitive statement about what group of teacher behaviors is 
consistently linked with learning. \;hile the three included in this study 
have been found to be highly associated with learning, the presumption of 
a causal rt'lni ionr-hi p in premature. 

Third, while the procoj^K of tracking itself socms to support Bowlcf; 
and Glntis' assertion that students in schools fire fragmented into groups 
reflective of their social backgrounds., the differences in social relation- 
ships and interactions among these groups must "be examined to determine if 
the kind of differential socialization they posit does occur. The results 
of this study both are consistent with and call into-^ question the propusitions 



regarding tho clooe coi-jreapondonce between the Gocial relatioiifihJpa of 
school and thoao iu tho various workplaces studcniCs at different le.vels 
will be*, expected to cnitcr. The data supports the. notions of both Howies and 
Gintej-: and Bornstcilu in that rolationsUipG in classus where poor and 
minority students are most likely to be found were more characterlsicd, at 
least in students' eyefi^ bv alienation, distance, and autliority than were 
high track classes?. For the most part, however, classroom observers did 
not detect differences in clasj;room interactions that would account for 
these differences in perceptions. It may \ t% of course, that the factors 
Causing different types of relationships arc extremely subtle or that the 
perceptions are the result of tlie cummulative effects of very small differences 
over time or are, perhaps, related to events not considered in this study • 
At any rate, the data cannot confirm that these perceptions of different 
social relationships among track levels are supported in any consistent way 
by observed differences in teacher or student behavior. Little of the 
teacher, student, or observer data support the proposition that students 
in lower groups are more socialized than others to passive involvement. 
While the curricular content data do show that teachers of low track clashes 
were more likely to emphasisse conforming behavior rather than auton:>my and 
seJ f-di rection, the ^^ctual learning activities engaged in and tho instruct- 
tiona] intoractions at all track levels wore charactori;icd, for tho most 
part, by student passivity. No differences in this regard, were found among 
the track levels in this study. We cannot conclude, then, from these data 
that In all aspects of social relationship and interne liotis students at tho 
low ti.-^ of the school hierarchy were permitud less active and less 'positive 
participation. Novertholcss , wo can say that in no aspect studied did low 
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track sjtudents appear to have more pooitive or invo-lvins interactions than • 
did students in high track classes. 

* 

Thus, in the three ourricular areas considered in this study, thu 
findings, for tho most part, are consistent with the views of the theorists 
who articulate the cultural reproduction notion of schoolina. Of course, 
the findings of this study are preliminary and based on too few variables 
to confirm or disconfirm this theoretical, position in any substantial way. 
The processes occurring in classrooms arc highly complex and little under- 
stood. The largely unidirectional stance of the cultural reproduction 
hypothesis may not. adequately explain these complexities. It seems likely 
that students affect the conditions of schooling to some degree and perhaps 
modify the institutional forces working to shape their educational experioiices. 
This is not to say that the end result is not the reproduction of social, 
educational, and economic inequalities in society. But, it does poii^t to 
the need for more sophisticated empirical work in this area. 

The conclusioiis drawn from the findings of this study of secondary 
English classes are highly tentative. It is hoped that the phases of this 
work yet to be completed including data about 131 mathematics classes, 
a wider array of variables, and multivariate analytical techniques will 
provide more In.yighL into these complex processes and how dllferences in 
them in classes at different track levels may serve as withYn school soui;ces 
of educational inequality. 
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NOTKS 

• 

1. A Study of Schooling bus been conducted under the auapJces of the 
^ Institute for Development of KducoUional Activities, Inc. (an 

affiliate of the Charlos F. Kettering Foundation), Ten pirivate 
philanthropic foiiudatious and two^nnjor federal agencies have been 
involved in fundiujj this project: The Danforth, International Piiper 
Company, Jennings, Kcttei'ing, Mott, Uockefellur, and Hpcncer Foundations; 
the JDR 3rd Fund, the Ncedinore Fund, and Pedamorphosls , Inc.; tho 
National Im^tltutc of Education and the U.S. Office of Education. 
Additionally, the tracking substudy has been supported, in part, by 
a spaclal fiiant frotn_ the Carnegie Corporation. John D. Goodlad is 
principal Investigator of A Study of iJchoollnp. A brief overview 
of the Study of Schooling, including a prellininary discussion of findings 
can be found in a series of four articles published in the Kappa n 
(November and December 1979, January and February 1980 issues")", 

2. The class climate instrument contains 113 litems antj 18 learning 
environment subscales. The s'ubsc^les were arrived at after" extensive 
factor and cluster analyses vjere perfi)rmed (§ee Sirotnik, Nides, and 
Engstrom, 1980 for a dctailjpd description of ' the psychomotrics) . 

•N 
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CLASSROOM MlAXNINr. El^VIUONMKNT 
SKCONDAUY STUDliNTS 



Tonc bor Con c orn (8) 

1. The twichcr nnkc.a this class enjoyable for, me. 

/». The teacher l:l.«t;cnB to me. 

13. Thr tcacliiat- lots me expross Jtiy feelinga . 
I liUc the Lcachc.r in' thi.f. class. 

-17. 1 witth I had a different teacher for this. class. 

21. I feel the teacher is honest with me. ' ' • 

22. This teacher is friendly. 
2^1. The teacher is "fair .to me. • 



Teacher Pun iti venes_s (6) 

2. The teacher inaT<es fun of some students. 

6. This teacher hurts my feelings. 

7. I'm afraid of this teacher. 

9. The teacher punishes me unfairly. 

11. The teacher makes fun of me. 

16. The teacher fiots mad when I ask a question. 



Teacher Authoritarianis m (8) 

19. This teacher is too strict. 

A5. This teacher treats, us like children. 

A9. This teacher will never admit when he/sho is wrong. 

56. We don't feel like we have any freedom in this class. 

64. This teacher acts like he/she is better than wo are. 

69. This teacher "talks down" to us. 

75. This teacher never chan{',es his/her mind about anything. 

82. 1 don't feel like 1 have any freedom in this class. 



Te acher F.n vor itism (3 ) 

47. The teacher likes some students in this class better 
than others. 

-50. The teacher has no favorites in this class. 
77. The teacher treats smart students in this class better 
than others. 
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38. T1iis tuaclicT fiooms to like boluji n teacher* 
51. Thl.s teacljor seam.q to rnjoy \A\ai ho/sUo Is leaching 
•CO. The tcachci- aetnna- bored in this cliuisroouu 

Peer Ji^^iflSl^CJ?) • ' 

3r I help !uy clc'ifiHindter. wllli their work, 

i* If I tun abr.eau, *nly clayainates help n)e 'to catch up on wliat 

1 T)iJsr.ed.» ' ^ ' . 

10. I like my classnintos. 

J2. I- like workiuj; with oilier students: In tliis.clasa. 
]5. In this clqs:;-, people care about: ine. 

18. If 1 had ta:uuble.with my worjc, most of my classmatoB v;ould 

help lue^ • 
20. My classmar-cB . like me. ^ ' 

Studcn t l^< ^<^,^_s ^:0n-> 

32. V.Q a^re free to talk :inuthis cla.-^s about: anything we want. 

35. . Studo.nts heilp make the rules for thir. clause, 

37. are free' to work with anyone we want to in tin's class. 

40. "Ue^ can .^decide what we 'want to learu Iri this class. 

74. Students help declcfe'whaC we do in this class. 

80. Different students can do different things in this clatjs. 

91. Sometimes I can study or .do things I am int;rrected in even 

•if they' are different from v/hat other students "are studying 

or doing, * , • ^ 

•97. 1 help decide what I do in' this class. 



C lassroom D issonanc e (3) 

41, The students in this class fight with each other. 
54, The students in this class 'argue with each other. 
107. Students in this class yell at each other. 



48. There is a lot of conij.^cti tion in lliit; class. 

65. In this c]as;s, students compote with each otlier for food g^Md 
86. Wlien I'm in this c^ass, I feel X have to do better than other 
students. 

90. Students in this class feol they have to do better than each 
other. 




Slmlont ClimuMionn (3) * *' 

■» 36. Somc! j'roup.5 of atuticntn rofuiic to mix with the rest of 
the clnsis. . 
68. Ccivlciin fstudonty fitick f^f.cthcr in stn.ill {jroupa/ 
105. V;hc;n wo v.'ork in Rmnll {'.roupj;, many .sludonLfi work only 
v/ith thciir close friondss. 

• > 

62. The. teacher ucog words I vnn undorstcniul • 
C3* Tlia teacher jljIvos clear dirocLi. 

9.S. The* fUudouLs undr3\«;Land v.'hnt Ihc' toaclu»r is talkinj; about, 
109. /I undcrstii-id what: llio tcachar is talking about. 



Stuy cnt: Sn t.nsfacli on if\ ) 

r96. Studcnls feci good about what happ.en« in class. 

-jlOl. I don't like connn{> to this class, 

[08, After class, I usually haW* a sense of satisfaction, 

[112. 1 feel good about v?hat happens in this class. 



S tVl en t: Com]*'} 1 An c e ( 

5jv I usi^lIIv dp n^y homeworli. 

57, Nlu^ially do the v;orlCj assJ [*,ncd in this class. 

9^. The students in this clasr usually do.^e work assigned. 

104. I usually do everything my teacher yells me to do. 

Stud ent Ap athy (4) - ^ ^.^^ 

29. Failing-, in this class woulcTtfot . bother riost of the students. 

-3;^. Most of the students pay attention to "Clie teacher. 

34. Students don't care about v^liat goes on in this class. 

67. I don^t care about what goes on in this class. 



9) J^^-V-yP^l Physic al A ppc a \yv\ c e (2 ) 

70* The roori is bright and comfortable. 
111. I like the way this classroom Jooks. 

\ 



8'i 

(1) 



Innt: I UP t i onri 1 y i j^J^ t icvj^ t Know 1 cd t ;o J [ J<^-«u 1 ^^^^ 



30i The teacher tolls uf4 how to correct tho mistakes in 
our work, 

A2. Tho teacher tulla me how to correct the iuirnako« in 

my vjork. * . 

/|3, This teacher lets us know when we have not j earned Gome- , 

thing well. 

61. We know when we liave learned thjnj\s correctly. 

Instructional rracticcf;; Task Dlff :iculty (A) 

T do ngt have enougli time to do my work for thJf^ clans. 
66. Some of th/- things the tcciclier wantj; ug to learn arc just to haid. 
73. I havG trouble ruadiug the l)Ooks and othnr materials in this class. 
. 92. The teacher gives nic too much work to do in this class. 

Tnst rue t ional Practficcs ; Or gan iy>a t ion ( 11 ) 

28. Ve know exactly v.'hat we have to got done in this class. 
^ 52. We know why the things we are learning in this class arc importa.it. 
57. The grades or marks I get in this class help me to learn better. -.^ 
•-58. V?e don't know what- the teacher is trying to got us to learn in \ 
this class. 

*-72, Many students don't know what they're supposed tp be doing during 
class. 

-76. This class is disorganized. 

-78. The grades or marks 1 get in this class have nothing to do with 

what I realiW know. 
*-79. We have to'^a^-n things without kno\7ing why. 

93. Students know the goals of this class, 
106. Things are well planned in this class. I 
113. Our teacher gives us good reasons for learning in this clLss. 

■ . ; 
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(A) 



ITEMS HOT INCi; 



A priori 
Dlmunfiion 

-> 

Peer Kstecm . S*' 

Studeat Hurt (T.' Pun.itivu) 23. 
Kulcs and Kc^iulat ions ' 25, 

Coals and Objectives • 2G, . 

Physical KnvlrotnnGnt • 27, 

Teacher Task Behavior 31. 

Individualixation 39, 

Rules and Uegu la t Ion k '<6, 

Teacher Flexibility 55, 

Student Hccislon-MaUini; 59 

Materials 71f 

Appropriate Practice. 81. 

Grading 83* 

Malcrials 8^4 « 

Approprinto Practice. 8*). 

Ai)propri/it c Practice 88. 

Trachor Tn5;k r)chavior 89. 

M.iLorials 98- 



•J.N «cALi;s ! 



Studcntr. in thin elates aro unfricndJy 
to mo. 

I ft>el .left out of* class activities* 

In thi?; class, there is a r.trlct set 
of rulcii for students to lolli.w, 

Thi.s teacher telJ.s us ahead of ':ime 
what ve are fioiuf, to be lo.arnin[i about. 

Thin c3ai;srooni 3 8 tod crov^ded, 

ft 

This teacher make?; jjurcx I liuish my vork. 

'I have to do the work the teacher assif.ns, 
even if I already know how lo do it. 

Everyone in this class known what wc 

way or, may not do. 
*" ♦ ^ 

The teacher is willing to try different 
ways. of doing thiiigy. 

I would like to be able to niake more 
decisions about what goes on in tliis c3ass 

The books and otlicr learning; materials wo 
use in this class are not very interesting 

We do things over and over until we 
learn tliem. 

The grades or marks I get in this class 
are fair. 

1 can alv^ays find book5J or rnnlerjals In 
this cL\riS that are interest. iui; to mc. 

We get to practice what we learn in 
this class. 

We fovf^ct lhjn;\s wt*'ve been taught in this 
cla5;s because we don^t pract.icc: them 
enough. 

Thnrt^ is always work to do in tliis class. 

ThcM'c^ iwc not encHipJi book.^; er mat (?r .i/il s 
for evorycMie in this class lo iiiio. 



(5) 
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ITEMS MOT INCLllDKl) IN fiCALKS - CONT'D. 



A Priori 



Teacher Task Kahavior 99. 
Appropriate Practice 100. 

*• 

Kulcj; and Kcc.uleit.ions 102. 
Time (pacin^/specJ) 103. 

Individualization 110. 



Our licaclior iiiakof; sure, wc finish our 
work. 

I {»ot to practice what 1 loarn in 
thia clnsr*. 

VJo donM: have too many rules in thi.^ 
class. 

There are times when I hc'jvo nothiii{j to 
to ia this cliiss, and there arc timey 
when I have too much to do. 

VJe all have to finish our work it> th<! 
same amount of time. 
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